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HORA CHRISTI. 
RY ALICE BROWN. 


Sweet is the time for joyous folk 
Of gifts and minstrelsy, 

Yet I, O lowly-hearted One, 
Crave but Thy company. 

On lonesome road, beset with dread, 
My questing lies afar. 

I have no light, save in the East 
The gleaming of Thy star. 





In cloistered aisles they keep to-day 
Thy feast, O living Lord! 

With pomp of banner, pride of song, 
And stately sounding word. 


Mute stand the kings of power and place, | 


While pries*s of holy mind 
Dispense Thy blessed heritage 
Of peace to all mankind. 


I know a spot where budless twigs 
Are bare above the snow, 

And where sweet winter-loving birds 
Flit softly to and fro; 

There, with the sun for altar-fire, 
The earth for kneeling- place, 

The gentle air for chorister, 
Will I adore Thy face. 


Lord, underneath the great blue sky 
My heart shall pean sing, 

The gold and myrrh of meekest love 
Mine only offering. 

Bliss of Thy birth shall quicken me, 
And for Thy pain and dole 

Tears are but vain, so I will keep 
The silence of the soul. 

— Harper's Magazine. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


A Merry Christmas! 


— ~2> — 


If anyone doubts that the friends of 
woman suffrage have a right to a merry 
aud hopeful Christmas, let him read the 
year’s gains as summarized in the Annual 
Report of the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association. 








The Massachusetts Legislature will 
meet next Monday week. It will be asked 
for a change in the election laws, enabling 
women who are legal voters for school 
committee to vote in all city and town 
elections. 

= a 

If every woman and man who believes 
in woman suffrage will see his or her 
State Senator and Representative, during 
the coming week, and ask each to work 
and vote for the municipal woman suf- 
frage bill, the bill will be carried. Do this, 
and urge every friend to do the same. Let 
no legislator be able to say that he has 
not heard from his constituents. 





—— ——____——_ 


The event of the week has been the cel- 
ebration of the 120th anniversary of the 
Boston Tea Party, and the WomAn’s 
JOURNAL devotes most of its space to the 
report. 

Any manifestation of ultra-conserva- 
tism is apt to react in favor of progress. 
This has been eminently the case with 
the refusal of the trustees of the Old 
South to rent the historic church to the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion for the celebration of the 120th anni- 
versary of the Boston Tea Party. When 
this action called out criticism, Dr. Green 
was interviewed by the Advertiser, and de- 
Clared that the trustees’ refusal had noth- 
ing to do with the fact that the applicants 
Were suffragists. The criticism continu- 
ing, the Boston Herald came out with an 
editorial acknowledging that the trustees 
had refused the church because the appli- 
cants were suffragists, and declaring that 
the trustees had done right because ‘‘the 
Old South celebrations have always been 
those in which all citizens could unite,” 
and on the woman suffrage question the 
community is divided into two parties, 
“both equally honest, and both equally 


patriotic and sincere.” The Herald says: 
“The woman suffrage movement is a 
political movement, and no politicians of 
any party have ever been given the use 
of the edifice.” But the Old South has 
been granted for tariff-reform meetings ; 
and tariff-reform is a political movement, 
| and one on which public opinion is as 
| much divided as it is on the woman suf- 
| frage question. The Herald's explanation 
| does not square with Dr. Green’s, and 
neither one squares with the facts. Hon- 
est conservatism, frankly avowing itself, 
is respectable, but it loses all dignity 
| when it dodges and proffers lame and con- 
tradictory excuses. 





=e. = 


THE BOSTON TEA PARTY. 


The 120th anniversary of the Boston 
Tea Party was celebrated in Faneuil Hall 
by the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association on Dec. 16. The meeting was 
a great success, although the weather 
| that evening was about as bad as it could 
| possibly be. The fog was thick enough 
to cut with a knife, the streets were 
| perilously icy, and a heavy downpour of 
rain took place just at the time when the 
| audience was assembling. Nevertheless, 
| the historic hall was well filled, and 
| would undoubtedly have been crowded to 
| its utmost capacity if the weather had 
The Boston Globe said: 


| been better. 


| and the rain last night. The tea was all 
carefully garnered in the Cradle of Liberty. 
It got into hot water there, but it was 
only to be brewed into cheering, steaming 
| cups to invigorate the large assemblage 


of guests of the Massachusetts Woman | 


| Suffrage Association. The'l'ea Party held 
,in Faneuil Hall last evening did more 
| than rake over the ashes of the past. It 
| Stirred into flame the live coals that are 


; at work to-day burning away the preju- | 


dices against equal rights for men and 
| women. This )ear marks the 25th anni- 
| versary of the formation of the New Eng- 
| land Woman Suffrage Association, and 
from five to seven there was an old-fash- 
ioned Tea Party among the modern rebels, 
with new-fashioned addenda in the way 
of decorations and music, ete., to bring 
the affair fully up to the times. 

The hall was tastefully decorated with 
tri-colored bunting and martial pennants 
interwoven with yellow, the suffrage 
color. The motto, ‘‘No ‘Taxation With- 
out Representation,” shone in gold letters 
on a blue background stretched along 
the back of the stage, upon which were 
gathered the Fadette Orchestra, a band 
of girls in white, who played delightful 
music at intervals. 





Miss Anne Whitney’s bust of Mrs. Lucy 
Stone, and a fine portrait of her, oa 
each side of which loving hands had 


seemed to smile serenely down upon the 
assemblage, and was at home among the 
portraits of George Washington, John 


gazed from the walls. 


tables, 
matrons of distinction, and waited upon 


quaint muslin kerchiefs and aprons. 


Mrs. Anna D. Hallowell and Mrs. Gibson, of 
West Medford, Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott, Mrs. 
Mary B. Schlesinger, Mrs. George L. Ruffin, 
Miss Anne Whitney, Mrs. Henry F. King, of 
West Mewton, Mrs. 3. 8. Fessenden, Prof. Ellen 
Hayes and Dr. Helen Webster, of Wellesley 
College, Mrs. Emily A. Fifield and Mrs. Fanny 
B. Ames. 


Several patriotic songs were well sung 
by a chorus of fourteen young men. 

Col. T. W. Higginson, who had occupied 
| the chair at the celebration twenty years 
ago, presided admirably on this occasion. 
| After a couple of hours of social enjoy- 

ment and tea-drinking, he called the 
| meeting to order, and said: 


| ADDRESS OF COL. HIGGINSON. 
| Itis known to many of you, my friends, 
| that this meeting, while it has a remoter 
bearing, is the immediate successor of the 
meeting twenty years ago which was held 
in commemoration of the Boston Tea 
Party by the woman suffragists of Bos- 
| ton, at the suggestion of our dear and 
| sainted friend, Lucy Stone. It is in con- 
| sequence of a suggestion of hers, toward 
the end of life, that a similar meeting is 
held to-night; and I should like, if you 
| please, as a recognition of our love for 
| her, and of what we owe to her, that we 





| should testify to those feelings by uniting 
| —to use the good old Quaker words—in a 
| moment or two of reverent silence and 
| attention, as we think of her. I will ask 
| the audience, therefore, to pause for that 
purpose. 

| A cornet was beautifully played by a 
white-robed girl during the hush that 
| followed. 

| Col. Higginson then continued : 


Boston Harbor was left out in the cold | 


In front of the speaker’s desk stood | 


placed beautiful flowers. Her familiar face | 


Hancock, and other old worthies that | 


Wide-spreading ferns adorned the tea | 
which were presided over by | 


by a large number of remarkably lovely | 
girls, looking prettier than ever in their | 


The ladies in charge of the tables were: 


} 


| It may seem at first, friends and fellow 
citizens, that thereis a bold incongruity in 
| joining something that took place 120 
| years ago with something that has not yet 
taken place at all. It may seem that it is 
| done in the peculiar way in which one 
| finds anniversaries combined and repro- 
| duced in France. I remember being there 
|_once, fifteen years ago, when there was a 
| celebration at the same time of Rousseau’s 
| birthday and the fall of the Bastile. It 
| was not the date of Rousseau’s birth, and 
| it was not the date of the fall of the Bas- 
| tile, but French precision took them and 
| combined them, and made an excellent 
| jubilee out of them both. Thus we, in 
|our commemoration of the Boston Tea 
|Party. The time may come, perhaps, 
when that Tea Party itself may be re- 
| membered by history in connection with 
the fact that it was joined to-day with a 
demonstration in behalf of the rights of 
| one-half the human race. 
| LIremember a little girl said to me once, 
| with the magnificent and chaotic historic 
| imagination of childhood, ‘*Which really 
| came first, Adam and Eve, or the landing 
|of the Pilgrims?” Well, we know that 
| the Boston Tea Party came first; but we 


|do not know that the memory of it will | 


| last the longest. We meet in a hall iden- 
tified more than any other spot in Boston 


| with that great occasion, because it was | 


here that the great meeting of citizens 
was held at which it was resolved that, at 
whatever hazard, the tea should not be 
landed. That meeting came together in 
answer to a call like this: 

Friends, brethren, countrymen: That worst of 
plagues, the detested tea shipped for this port 
by the East India Company, is now arrived in 
this harbor. The hour of destruction or manly 
opposition to the machinations of tyranny stares 
you in the face. Every friend to his country, to 
himself and posterity, is now called upon to 
meet at Faneuil Hall at nine o'clock this day, at 
which time the bells will ring, to make a united 
and successful resistance to this last, worst, and 
most destructive measure of administration. 


| 

|. We meet to-day notin the morning, but 
| in the evening; not “in manly opposition 
| to the machinations of tyranny,” but in 
| 





womanly and manly opposition to the 
lingering remnants of tyranny; and to 
make a united and successful resistance to 
| this last, worst, and most destructive 
remnant of mal-administration. That is 

what we come for. We carry out the origi- 
| nal programme. We, and I might almost 
| Say no others, are the legitimate successors 
| of the Boston Tea Party. When the meet- 
| ing was held here, and ihe-building proved 
| too small to hoid it, it was adjourned to 
| the Old South. It is not our tault if we 
do not curry out that part of the pro- 
| gramme also. We did have this beneficent 
result in the way of influence on the 
custodians of the Old South, that our in- 
vestigations into the subject convinced 
even them that there had been such a 
thing as a Boston Tea Party, and they ex- 
temporized a rather hasty celebration of 
it there this afternoon. As they have 
done their duty there, we will do our duty 
and stay here. And we are fortunate in 
| this, that, representing not the city of 
| Boston alone, but the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, we have with us to-night 
| one who is soon to represent officially 
that Commonwealth at its highest point. 
It is true he is not yet a Governor, but 
then we are not yet a successful body of 
agitators. He is coming into his rights, 
| and so are we. [ Applause. | 

Another clause which seemed to me to 
bear very closely on this occasion is in a 
letter of Goy. Hutchinson, describing, for 
the benefit of the British government, the 
very meeting which we celebrate—the 
' original meeting for organization. He 
says of that assemblage: 

‘‘Although this meeting or assembly consisted 
| principally of the lower ranks of the people’’— 


That is what the newspapers no doubt 
will say of us— 


‘‘and even journeymen tradesmen were brought 
| to increase the number’’— 


I am glad we have them ; the more of them 
the better! 


**And the rabble were not excluded’’— 


that means probably some of us. on the 
platform— 


‘‘vet there were divers gentlemen of good fortune 
among them.”’ 


What constituted, in the eyes of the 
Tory Governor, a “gentleman of good 
fortune,” we do not exactly know. Cer- 
tainly his good fortune did not altogether 
consist in being Governor, because in that 
capacity he had a very hard time of it. 
But it is something that we have among 
us one or two gentlemen of good fortune, 
| though whether the distinguished guest 
whom I introduce to you will find it a 
matter of good fortune to be a Governor, 
after 365 nights of public meetings to be 
attended, I am not quite so sure. But in 
the meantime, while he is fresh in the 
harness, and not tired and bored to death 
by such public meetings, I have the honor 
to introduce to you the Governor-elect, 
Mr. Frederick T. Greenhalge, of Lowell. 
ADDRESS OF MR. GREENHALGE. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen :— 
There is nothing more delightful than to 
hear my friend class himself for one 
moment as among the rabble. 
really we are in the line of progress when 
we get to that point. I think self-exami- 
nation, a little introspection, is always a 
good thing, and the more we think of the 
so-called ‘trabble’’ from the Tory stand- 
point, the more we shall understand 
thoroughly and fundamentally the rights 
of the people. 


I think | 


We come here to celebrate a great anni- 
versary. I hesitate, I dislike extremely, 
to break in upon the reverent silence in- 
voked by the chairman for the considera- 
tion of the services of your friend, of 
that sweet and gentle philanthropist, who, 
though having closed her labors, still 
speaks to you as it were from the grave, 
| and whose last wish is the inspiration and 
| purpose represented in this gathering. 
| Permit me to join reverentially in a trib- 
| ute to that great spirit of love, that inex- 
| orable principle of loving kindness, which 
| guided the life of Lucy Stone. 

I understand, Mr. Chairman, that this 
meeting is called under the auspices of 
the Woman Suffrage Association. I am 
not here to forecast either executive or 
legislative work to come. I am not here 
to declare any political or social convic- 
tion upon the points which I know are 
dear to your hearts. I have only this to 
say, that I have accepted this invitation 
from you with the full understanding that 
the great tendency, the growing and in- 
creasing tendency of the age is toward a 
larger power, a larger representation, a 
larger dominion of male and female 
created by the Lord. I do not think it is 
disparaging to man to say that in recent 
| years he has become more womanly. I 
| do not think it is disparaging to woman 
to say that inrecent years she has become 
| more manly. We have found that there 
| is no conflict in the codperation of the two 
who represent the noblest work of God. 
There is no hostility; there cannot be; 
and with the widening opportunities of 
employment, of development, of the exer- 
cise of mental, moral] and physical powers, 
the two are finding out how much more 
powerfully they can assist each other and 
carry us on to that ‘‘divine event to which 
the whole creation moves.” The tendency 
of the age is in that direction, and in the 
direction in which you would have the 
tendency move. 

I ought, of course, to say to-night, 
briefly, a word about the peculiar Tea 
Party held 120 years ago. It was one of 
the most picturesque episodes in the 
struggle for constitutional libcrty. I 
presume that strictly, Mr. Chairman, it 
was an infraction of statute law; and it 
is singular to observe that every great 
step in constitutional liberty has been an 
infraction of the existing statute law. In 
all these events, marked by the same 
spirit, there was a kind of constitutional 
illegality. When certain men gathered, 
a ni&mber of centuries ago, at a place 
called Runnymede, there was no warrant 
in law or in any written constitution for 
that tumultuous gathering. Yet out of 
that prima facie illegal gathering came 
Magna Charta. When John Hampden 
refused to pay the ship money, he was 
clearly a delinquent, a law-breaker; and 
yet out of the action of John Hampden, 
condemned as it was by the opinions of 
all the jadges except two, grew the larg- 
est development of constitutional liberty 
that had occurred for centuries. Then, in 
1688, certain gentlemen, some of them 
calling themselves peers and some being 
members of the House of Commons, got 
together and drew up an instrument de- 
claring that the throne recently occupied 
by James the Second was vacant, in the 
most illogical instrument, probably, ever 
offered to a reasonable people. But out 
of that illegal and illogical instrument 
grew another mighty force making in 
favor of constitutional liberty. 

So we come down from Runnymede 
and Marston Moor to this picturesque 
episode of the Boston Tea Party. I think, 
Colonel, there is something peculiar in 
their opposition to the tax on tea. It 
strikes me that they were opponents of 
the policy of a tariff for revenue only. 
(Laughter.) That has just occurred to 
me. Iam not going to make any point 
of that. But it is singular that they 
threw over the tea rather than submit to 
any tariff duty, as we may call it, upon 
tea. My friends, that act may be called 
illegal. It was a destruction of property. 
It was a constitutional illegality. Yet it 
was founded upon the same princi- 
ple as the meeting at oy ap as the 
opposition of Hampden to the payment of 
ship money. It was the declaration of 
the vanguard of the peoples of the earth 
against taxation without representation. 
It was a tempest in a teapot; but out of 
that tempest, as the smoke and the clouds 
cleared away, it was possible to see the 
grandest fabric upon which the eyes of 
man ever rested, the noble and symmet- 
rical proportions of the first true common- 
wealth of the world. 

My friends, as we gather here to-night, 
I think it is something more even than a 
beautiful tribute to a noble and philan- 
thropic soul. It means a word of inspira- 
tion to the oppressed of every clime. As 
the principles which are represented here 
to-night are proclaimed to the world, it 
means a word of comfort to every son and 
daughter of man who is pining for liberty, 
fraternity, equality, whether it is in Eu- 
rope or in our Own country, whether it is 
in the dark mines of Siberia or in Darkest 
Africa, who will still look to Massachu- 
setts for the highest expression of liberty, 
equality and fraternity. 

CoL. H1IGGINsON: We who are of 
Massachusetts have naturally talked 
about the past. We have referred to our 
| original Tea Party. But there has been a 
very lively dish of tea brewing out West 
that belongs more to the present than to 
the past, and about which I am sure we 
shall be glad to hear. We have a mission- 
ary from Colorado here, a New York lady 
who went to Colorado and stumped the 
| (Continued on Fourth Page.) 

















CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Dr. MARY PUTNAM JACOBI contributes 
to the WOMAN’s JOURNAL this week an 
able article, entitled ‘*Two Representative 
Women.” 


Mrs. MARY COWDEN-CLARKE, compiler 
of the Shakesperian Concordance, is living 
in Italy. She is eighty-five years old, and 
was lately described as a ‘prosperous 
gentlewoman.” 


Miss EpNA LYALL’s picturesque novel 
of ‘To Right the Wrong” has been so suc- 
cessful that the American publishers, 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers, have just 
issued a second edition. 


PATIENCE STAPLETON, wife of the 
editor of the Denver Republican, died at 
New York recently, as the result of a 
surgical operation. Mrs. Stapleton was 
widely known in Colorado as a writer of 
stories and as a friend of woman suffrage. 


Miss HELEN NICOLAY, daughter of the 
Lincoln biographer, is a clever amateur 
artist, and her delicate little landscapes 
are always well hung at picture exhibi- 
tions. Miss Nicolay is also an invaluable 
assistant to her father, and helped with 
the seven-times-read proofs of the Lincoln 
biography. 

Mrs. LIVERMORE gave up a $200 lec- 
ture engagement and travelled all night 
in order to reach home in time for the 
celebration of the 120th anniversary of the 
Boston Tea Party by the friends of 
woman suffrage, but she was too ill to be 
present. Col. Higginson, in making this 
announcement at the meeting, said 
the incident illustrated not only a 
woman’s self-sacrifice, but the value 
sometimes placed upon a woman’s ser- 
vices. 

Miss Brown, of Pittsfield, Mass., is 
said to be a most successful wood carver. 
She has a natural talent for it, and she has 
trained herself as thoroughly as a sculp- 
tor in marble or a painter ever did, by pa- 
tient study and practice for years. Then 
her shrewd business instincts led. her..to 
make the acquaintance of the wealthy 
city people who were building summer 
residences in the Berkshire hills. She is 
occupied from year to year in carving and 
decorating the interiors of these mansions. 


Miss MARGARET IRWIN, one of the As- 
sistant Labor Commissioners of Kngland, 
reports that in the tailors’ workshop of 
the Co-operative Society of Glasgow, the 
women were lately taking work at less 
wages than men, in work usually done by 
men. The men struck because their de- 
mand that the women should be dismissed 
was not granted. The Tailors’ Union 
made peace by arranging that the women 
should be paid the same wages as men. 
This is a good way of settling troubles. 


Miss SARA M. POLLARD has been farm , 
ing with much success for nine years near 
Dugdale, Polk Co., Minn. She conducts 
her farm without the aid of hired help 
except during harvest, doing her own 
plowing, seeding and harrowing, and she 
has lately bought 160 acres adjoining her 
home quarter section on the line of the 
Great Northern Railway. She first came 
to Minnesota to visit a brother. She was 
captivated with the climate, so she bought 
a “quarter” and went to farming. She 
says: ‘If I have accomplished more than 
some of my neighbors, it has been by hard 
work and attending strictly to business, 
with no knowledge of farming—for my 
first week on a farm was spent in Min- 
nesota.”” When working on the farm 
Miss Pollard wears a bloomer suit, a short 
skirt falling just below the knees, with 
trousers to match. At allother times she 
wears the ordinary dress of women. 


Miss Marcia P. Brown, formerly prin- 
cipal of the Maplewood School, in Mal- 
den, Mass., came home last September, 
from a five years’ absence in Brazil. She 
was appointed by the Brazilian Govern- 
ment to examine the school exhibition at 
the World’s Fair and to inquire thor- 
oughly into the workings of the school 
systems in the United States, Germany, 
France and Portugal. The purpose of the 
Brazilian Government is to institute_a 
model system of schools in Rio San Paula. 
Miss Brown is a member of the State Board 
of Education of San Paula, the only; lady 
that has ever served on the committee. 
She is the principal of the teachers in the 
training school at San Paula, appointed 
by the Government when Brazil becamea 
republic in 1889, and while she was inter- 
ested in missionary work. After two 
years she gave the missionary work up, 
and accepted the position at the training 
schools, which she still fills, 
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MASSACHUSETTS ANNUAL MEETING. 


The 25th annual meeting of the Mas- 
sachusetts W. S. A. opened in the parlors 
of Park Street Church, Boston, Friday 
morning, Dec. 15. Mrs. M. P. C. Billings, 
vice-president for Cambridge of the State 
Association, occupied the chair. 

The report of the last meeting was read 
by the secretary, Mrs. O. Augusta Cheney, 
of Natick, and was accepted. 

The report of the treasurer, Mr. Francis 
J. Garrison, was read in his absence by 
the secretary, as follows: 

TREASURER'S REPORT. 
Francis J. Garrison in account with the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association for the 

year ending Nov. 30, 1893. 


Dr. 
$ 769.69 
Receipts from Memberships sees $152.00 


Donations......+++«+++« 749.07 
Nees & Donations from 
Auxiliary Leagues... 258.50 
Bequest of Mrs. Mary 
F. Q. French.....+++- 400, 
Sales of Leafiets.......- 324.56 


Sales of Enrolm’t Books 43.79 
Sundry sales of Bks, etc. 5.10 
NGG ccc ccasenecesece 18.97—1,981.99 


$2,751.68 





Cr. 
By Payments for Rent of Offices.. $825.00 
Miss Wilde’s Salary.... 312.00 


Print’g & B’d’g Leafi’ts 375.50 


* Slips, Cire’lars,ete. 29.15 
Postage and Expr’sage 128.21 
Office Stationery....... 20.80 
Ex. of Annual Meeting 65.90 
Fees to N. A.W. 8.A. 89.30 
Print’g Enrolment Bks 108.00 
Caterer, for Receptions 

to Mrs. Chant and 

Mrs. Unwin.........-. 25.95 
Travel’g Ex.of Speakers 7.25 
Sec’y’s Salary and Ex. 22.07 
Legal and other Ex. of 

neorporation.......- 18.89 


Petty Office puponees: - 26.52 
Occasional clerical help 9.95 
Mrs. F. B. Braynard, 

from French bequest.. 25.00—2,089.49 





Dr. To Cash on Hand, Dec. 1,159, $662.19 
CASH MEM. a aioe 
In N. E. Trust Co...... $64.11 
At OMC@....ccccccccces 28.08 
$662.19 
E. & 0. E. Francis J. GARRISON, 
reasurer. 


This account has been examined, and found 
correct. R.P.HALLOWELL, /} 
AMANDA M. Louaee, | 4“@#ors. 
Dec. 14, 1898. 


Miss Lucia F. Peabody, of Roxbury, 
asked whether the receipts should not in- 
clude something from the sub-letting of 
the parlors. The report was laid on the 
table till inquiry could be made of Mr. 
Garrison as to this item. Mr. Garrison 
was seen, and explained that Miss Wilde, 
who attends to the sub-letting of the 
parlors, and at the year’s end hands the 
treasurer of the Association half the pro- 
ceeds (according to the arrangement 
under the new lease, the proceeds are 
divided equally between the Association 
and the WOMAN’S JOURNAL), was seri- 
ously ill, and had been unable to prepare 
her account for this meeting. This item 
would therefore have to be incorporated in 
the treasurer’s report for next year. This 
explanation was made at the afternoon 
meeting, and the treasurer’s report was 
then accepted. 

The following committees were ap- 

ointed: On Finance, Mrs. Jennison, 

rs. E. T. Boland, Mrs. M. F. Clark, Mrs. 
Carrie Andrews; on Resolutions, Mrs. 
M. P. C. Billings, Mr. H. B. Blackwell, 
Mrs. Anna Brown. 

The chairman of the Plan of Work 
Committee, Miss Blackwell, submitted a 
plan of work for the year, which, after 
discussion and some modification, was 
adopted, as follows: 


PLAN OF WORK. 


1. That increased attention be given to 
press work. Each League is urged to 
publish announcements and reports of its 
work in the local papers, and to secure 
the insertion of as many suffrage items 
and articles as possible. Editors are 
almost always willing to publish news. 
It is also recommended that reports of 
the monthly meetings of the State Exec- 
utive Committee be published in the Bos- 
ton daily papers. 

2. That each League organize one new 
League, if possible, during the coming 


ear. 
, 3. That the division of the work into 
departments, each department in charge 
of a Superintendent, be continued, and 
the number of Superintendents be in- 
creased as rapidly as capable persons are 
found who will take charge of different 
lines of work. 

4. That the local Leagues in each 
county be recommended to unite in hold- 
ing a county convention. 

5. That it is desirable the Suffrage Asso- 
ciation should occasionally meet with the 
various women’s organizations of the 
State, in order to promote mutual ac- 
quaintance and a feeling of fellowship; 
and that the Executive Committee con- 
sider the practicability of doing this 4 
inviting other associations to unite wit 
us in a Fourth of July picnic. The 
Leagues are also recommended to arrange 
for occasionally meeting with the differ- 
ent local societies of women. 

6. That special attention be given by 
the members to personal work for the 
conversion of their friends, and to the dis- 
tribution of equal rights literature. 

7. That women be urged to take an 
interest in public affairs, and especially 
to vote for school committee. 

8. That the offering of prizes to high 
school scholars for the best essay on 
woman suffrage be continued, in localities 
where this method can be made effective. 

9. That we continue the effort to secure 
a Woman's Day at State and county fairs, 
Chautauqua Assemblies, etc., and to have 
the subject brought before Women’s Clubs 
and similar organizations. 

10. That it will be necessary to hold a 
Fair to increase the funds of the Assovia- 
tion, the other means that have been tried 
not having produced sufficient results; 








and that other Associations be invited to | The Colorado House voted 39 to 21 and the 


contribute tables. 
As a Fair in the autumn or winter is 
enerally much more sucvessful than one 
spring, it was unanimously voted that 
the Fair be not held before next fall, pro- 
vided the Association can possibly ‘scrape 
along” until that time. Mrs. Walton said 
this vote ought to imply that they would 
all try to help the Association to “scrape 
along.” 

The successive recommendations of the 
Plan of Work were taken up seriatim 
and fully discussed, the discussion bring- 
ing out many interesting and encourag- 
ny 

he Association being temporarily with- 
out a president, owing to the death of 
Mrs. Stone, and the chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee being ill with the 
gr , the annual report had been prepared 

Miss Biackwell, and was read by Mr. 
i. B. Blackwell, as follows: 


ANNUAL REPORT. 


During the past year, the Massachusetts 
W. S. A. rot | its local auxiliaries have 
held 172 meetings, besides a number not 
yet reported. The Association petitioned 
the Legislature to grant full municipal 
suffrage to women upon the same terms 
as men, and had a hearing at the State 
House, Feb. 1, in connection with several 
other associations which had petitioned 
for the same bill. Addresses were made 
by Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Julia Ward 

owe, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Mrs. 
Katharine Lente Stevenson, Rev. Louis A. 
Banks, Hon. Elihu B. Hayes, Mayor of 
Lynn, Mrs. E. Trask Hill, Mrs. A. P. 
Dickerman, Mrs. A. J. Gordon, Miss Alice 
Stone Blackwell, Mrs. Fiske, of St. John, 
N. B., Representative Beckford, of Lynn, 
Mr. G. E. Lothrop, Mrs. M. E. 8. Cheney 
and Mr. H. B. Blackwell. The hearing 
was greatly enlivened ~ a solitary re- 
monstrant, Mrs. M. E. Tucker Faunce, 
who made a number of addresses, alter- 
nating with the suffrage speakers. Muni- 
cipal suffrage was defeated in the House 
by 9 votes, the smallest majority against 
it in any previous year having been 49. 

In May, the Association united as usual 
with the New England W. S. A. in a bril- 
liant Suffrage Festival in Music Hall. 
Senator Hoar presided, and about 900 
persons sat down to supper. The Festi- 
val cleared expenses and something over. 

On May 8, the Association gave a largely 
attended reception to Mrs. Laura Ormis- 
ton Chant, of England, and Miss Kirstine 
Frederiksen, of Denmark. 

On June 5, it gave a reception to Mrs. 
Jane Cobden Unwin, of London, daughter 
of Richard Cobden. This proved a de- 
lightful occasion. 

On July 19, the State Association and 
local Leagues united in a highly enjoyable 
basket picnic at Forest Grove, by invita- 
tion of the Waltham Woman Suffrage 
Club. On this occasion, Mrs. Lucy Stone 
made her lust public address. Good 
speeches were also made by other speak- 
ers. 

The Association’s committee setured 
Sept. 5 as Woman’s Day at the New Eng- 
land Agricultural Fair at Worcester. 
Addresses were made by Mrs. Chant, Mrs. 
Livermore, Henry B. Blackwell, and Mrs. 
Fanny Purdy Palmer, of Rhode Island. 
There was a large attendance, and suf- 
frage literature was distributed. The 
managers of the Fair were so well pleased 
that they have promised to grant a 
Woman’s Day every year. Part of a day 
was secured for woman suffrage at Marsh- 


field, and the address was made by Mrs. | 
An effort | 


was made to securea Woman’s Day at | 
| twenty-four years of experience, de- 


Katharine Lente Stevenson. 
the Lakeview Chautauqua, but without 
success. 
next year. 

On Oct. 2, the Association held a suc- 
cessful convention at Westfield, when the 
opera house was packed to hear Mrs. Liv- 
ermore. 

The Association has sent suffrage liter- 
ature to all the Episcopalian, Unitarian 
and Universalist ministers in the State, 
and to most of the Methodist ministers ; 
to all the members of the graduate, senior 
and junior classes of Williams and Tufts 
Colleges, and of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College; to many members of the 
Boston Branch of the Collegiate Alumnz 
Association, and to the Junior Political 
Club of Smith College, which debated 
woman suffrage in May. Among the 
colleges of the State, Wellesley leads in 
suffrage sentiment, 500 Wellesley women 
having united in a telegram of congratula- 
tion to Colorado, and 506 out of 622 stu- 
dents and professors having declared 
themselves in favor of woman suffrage. 
The Association has sent suffrage litera- 
ture to eleven hundred public school 
teachers from the proceeds of the Mary 
Lowell Stone fund, and is in process of 
sending it to all the teachers of the State. 
The leaflets sent to the teachers have been 
the ‘‘Suftrage Catechism,’ by Mrs. Lucy 
Stone; ‘*The Nonsense of It,” by Col. T. 
W. Higginson; and ‘‘Eminent Opinions.” 

The Association has held executive 
meetings monthly except during the sum- 
mer. At the beginning of the year it took 
an important advance step by becoming 
legally incorporated, and it is now able 
to transact business and to receive gitts 
and bequests. 

There have been many encouraging 
signs of progress during the year. ‘he 
Massachusetts State Grange, at its annual 
meeting, adopted a strong woman suf- 
frage resolution by a vote of 96 to 27. 
The meeting of Massachusetts Farmers, 
after listening to an address by Mrs. 
Stone, passed a unanimous resolution for 
municipal woman suffrage. The Unitarian 
Ministers’ Monday Club of Boston, after 
an address by Mrs. Stone, did the same, 
and all but one of the members present 
signed the petition. The Universalist 
Ministers’ Monday meeting voted by a 
large majority to memorialize the Legisla- 
ture in favor of municipal suffrage. The 
Boston Central Labor Union did the same. 

Not only was the vote for municipal 
suffrage in our own Legislature unprece- 
dentedly large, but the votes in other Leg- 
islatures bave been most encouraging. 





The attempt will be renewed | 








Senate concurred in favor of enacting 
a statue granting full suffrage to wo- 
men, and it was carried by popular 
vote by 6,347 —- The Kansas House 
voted 94 to 17 and the Senate 32 to 5 in 
favor of submitting a similar amendment, 
which is now poueee. In Arizona, a full 
suffrage bill passed the House 17 to 6, and 
was lost by 2 votes in the Senate. In 
Maine, a municipal suffrage bill passed 
the Senate 16 to 13, and was defeated in the 
House by 9 votes. A full suffrage amend- 
ment passed the Minnesota Senate 31 to 
19. It came up in the House so late that 
it could only be passed by suspending the 
rules. The House voted 54 to 44 to 
suspend the rules in its favor, but failed 
to do so for want of the necessary two- 
thirds. In North Dakota, a full suffrage 
amendment passed the Senate 20 to 9, and 
the House 33 to 22, but was afterwards 
reconsidered in the House and lost. In 
Illinvis, a bill to repeal school suffrage 
failed, no one voting for it but the mover; 
and a bill to extend township suffrage to 
women passed the Senate 27 to il, and 
failed by a small majority in the House. 
In Michigan, a municipal suffrage bill 
passed the House 57 to 25 and the Senate 
18 to 11, and was signed by the governor, 
but was set aside by the Supreme Court 
as unconstitutional. In California, a 
school suftrage bill passed the Senate 31 
to 6, and the House 42 to 27, but was 
vetoed by the governor. In New Mexico, 
full suffrage passed the House by a +.” 
majority, but did not reach a vote in the 
Senate. In Nebraska, full suffrage was 
defeated in the House by the close vote of 
46 to 42; and municipal suffrage passed 
the House 45 to 36, and was indefinitely 
postponed in the Senate, 17 to 15. 

In Arkaasas, school suffrage passed the 
Senate, but was laid on the table in the 
House. In New York a bill enabling 
women to vote for county school com- 
missioner passed both branches. A school 
suffrage bill passed both branches of the 
Connecticut Legislature by a large ma- 
jority, was signed by the governor, and 
under the law women have voted in large 
numbers. In Nova Scotia full suffrage 
was lost by three votes. In New Zealand 
full woman suffrage was carried, signed 
by the governor and is now thelaw. In 
the British House of Commons, suffrage 
was extended to all women, both married 
and single, by the Parish Councils Bill, 
against the opposition of the government, 
by a vote of 147 to 126. In Vermont, where, 
in the constitutional convention of 1870, 
a proposition for woman suffrage re- 
ceived only a single vote, a municipal 
suffrage bill passed the last House 149 to 
83, and was lost in the Senate 18to 10. In 
the South Carolina Senate, suffrage came 
up for the first time, and came so near 
passing that a change of four votes would 
have carried it. Kentucky and West 
Virginia have granted women enlarged 
property rights. Pennsylvania has made 
women eligible as notaries public. The 
New York Legislature, by a unanimous 
vote, has made mothers equal guardians 
of their children with the father. The 
large vote of women at the Illinois school 
elections, and at the Kansas municipal 
elections,has attracted wide and favorable 
comment in the press. 

The convention of National Republican 
Clubs at Louisville adopted a woman suf- 
frage plank, 350 to 120. The New York 
State Grange passed a woman suffrage 
resolution, 152 to 2. The World's Con- 
gress of Represenjative Women at Chi- 
cago was a wonderful success. Last, but 
not least, the Wyoming House of Repre- 
sentatives, by a unanimous vote, after 


clared that equal suffrage works well, and 
advised all other States to adopt it. 
In the passing away of Lucy Stone, the 


| beloved pioneer of woman suffrage, who 
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would have advanced say ten feet, and 
while the hare was crossing that interval, 
the tortoise would have advanced one 
foot, and so on. Hence, though the dis- 
tance between the two would be con- 
stantly diminishing, the hare could never 
fully catch up. It was said of this puzzle, 
Solvitur ambulando—the best way to show 
that the hare can catch up with the tor- 
toise is to let them start. So the best way 
to demonstrate women’s ability is to let 
women start. The abstract question 
should be reduced to the concrete as fast 
as possible, and we ought all to be think- 
ing what we can do to bring this about. 
We say that women are capable of voting, 
of judging how public affairs should be 
managed, public moneys expended, and 
the wards of the State cared for. In this 
last particular we have just now the best 
opportunity of demonstration. I should 
like to speak to you to-day of the move- 
ment started in England and here for the 
increase of the number of women on the 
boards of overseers of the poor. 

One of the encouraging signs of the 
times is Mayor Matthews’ appointment 
of women on public bourds. Nearly a 
year ago, he appointed a commission, in- 
cluding three women, to investigate and 
report to him upon the ccendition of our 
public institutions. The commission made 
an admirable report, the credit of which 
is largely due to the women. He also 
appointed two women on the board of 
overseers of the poor, against the sense- 
less opposition of the aldermen. He 
nominated one excellent woman, and the 
aldermen refused to confirm her, partly 
on account of her sex. He then appointed 
another, the wife of our Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, and the aldermen yielded and con- 
firmed her. He has again appointed two 
women on the committee of five to inves- 
tigate and report on the state of public 
institutions. Both ladies are admirably 
qualified, and the one who served last 
year is declared by all the men who served 
with her to be the most valuable member 
of the board. 

In England, the Society for Promoting 
the Return of Women as Poor Law Guar- 
dians includes many persons of influence 
and social prominence. The report of the 
ng shows a marked increase this 
year in the number of women elected as 
guardians. They have been returned at 
the head of the poll in many places where 
afew years ago the idea of a woman’s 
serving in such a position was regarded 
with horror. Where they have already 
served, they are almost always re-elected 
without opposition. The returns show 
that the same woman is often re-elected 
for the eleventh or twelfth time. I lately 
met a commissioner, a schoolmate of the 
Emperor of Germany, who had made a 
special study of this subject, and he 
praised highly the work of these English- 
women. In fact, they are receiving praise 
on all sides. They have furnished the 
best possible argument for suffrage. They 
have shown by actual demonstration the 
fitness of a woman to choose who shall be 
appointed to manage public affairs; and 
this is about all that voting means. 

An association for a similar purpose 
has Jately been formed in this State— 
largely, I am happy to say, by people 
who do not believe in woman suffrage. I 
tell them they are doing the best thing 
possible to promote the suffrage move- 
ment. Women cannot yet be elected to 
the Legislature, but they can be chosen 
overseers of the poor, and their service 
in this capacity is the best possible object 
lesson.. 

Mrs. Jut1a Warp Howe: I should 
like to ask Mr. Hale a question. This 
humble person was once appointed a Jus- 
tice of the Peace by Gov. Claflin, but was 
pronounced ineligible. Can I now serve? 
I am not too old to hope! 

Mr. HALE: I know of no one better 


ever since 1847 has been its main stay and | qualified to be a Justice of the Peace, but 
unfailing champion, the cause of equal | I believe the Commonwealth does not yet 


rights in this State and throughout the 
Union has suffered an irreparable loss. 


recognize your eligibility. As Justices of 
the Peace are concerned with trials, it is 


But the universal tributes of the press to | perhaps thought that women already 
her memory, and the wide knowledge | have trials enough. 


thus given to the world concerning her | 


eloquent life and her great work, have 
given a new impetus to the movement, 
and have enabled her perhaps to slay 
more Opponents by her death than she 
could have done by her life. Let all those 
who held her dear show their regard for 
her memory in the way that would have 








The report from City Point was then 
read by the delegate from that League, 
whose name the present writer did not 
catch. The Concord report was read by 
Mrs. Jackson, who said that in their town 
the superintendent of the poor had de- 
clared he would resign if any women were 
put on the board, so they had none as yet. 


pleased and touched her most—by doing | The East Boston report was read by Mrs. 
their best to help forward the good cause | Buzzell; the Natick report by Mrs. Cobb, 


she loved so well. 
aie 
The election of officers followed. The 
list will be found in another column. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, 


The vice-president for Winchester of 
the State Association, Mrs. Mary D 
Nowell, occupied the chair at the opening 
of the meeting, and resigned it to the 
vice-president at large, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, upon her arrival. ; 

The report of the Winchester League 
was given by Mrs. Blood, and supplemen- 
tary remarks were made by Mrs. Nowell. 
The report of the Resolutions Committee 
was given by Mr. H. B. Blackwell, and 
was adopted. The resolutions will be 
found elsewhere. It was voted that the 
treasurer’s report be accepted. Hon. Geo. 
- Hale then spoke in substance as fol- 
ows: 


ADDRESS OF HON. GEO. 8S. HALE. 


I have come here to-day rather to re- 
new my vows, and to congratulate you 
upon the signs of progress, than to argue 
this question. The arguments of the wise 
and the otherwise huve exhausted it. I 
wish rather to consider the best practical 
way of securing the results which have 
been demonstrated to be desirable. Hope 
and encouragement are flowing in upon 
us from every side. 

But the best argument is the actual 
demonstration of women’s fitness for pub- 
lic service. It is like the old puzzle about 
the hare and the tortoise. It was argued 
that the former could never overtake the 
latter, because, if the distance between 
them at the start was 100 feet, while the 
hare was crossing that space, the tortoise 





| and the Leominster report by Mrs. Pope, 


who said there was soon to be a woman 
candidate for overseer of the poor in that 
own 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was the next 
speaker. She said in substance: 


MRS. HOWE’S ADDRESS. 


I am often struck by the much larger 
outlook we women have gained through 
our work for woman suffrage. How we 
have left our ‘“‘pribbles and prabbles,”’ to 
use Shakespeare’s phrase, is shown by 
these reports from the Leagues. And 
this movement is not spasmodic, but a 
slow and steady lifting up of womer to a 
higher plane, from which they will not fall 
back. e house that was founded upon 
a rock is the house founded upon princi- 
ples. We have come to feel more and 
more,during this last quarter of acentury, 
that this house is founded upon eternal 
truth, and that it is not destined to fall, 
in spite of fierce blasts of opposition and 
cold currents of indifference. 

Captivity of the mind is a very cruel 
thing. Twenty-five years ago, and still 
more fifty years ago, as I look back, I 
can see how great it then was among 
women. Lucy Stone was one sturdy 
little soul who could not conform. We 
see her sitting on her little stool, reading 
the Scriptural prediction, ‘‘He shall rule 
over thee,” and resolving to study Greek 
and Hebrew in order to satisfy herself 
whether the real intent of that great 
Book of Freedom could be to set women 
down asinferior. But, in those days, we 
were all largely captive to these ideas. If 
we crossed the prescribed limit, we were 
regarded as fantastic and unwomanly by 





all men, and by almost all women; for 
women wish to do and say what is pleas- 
ing tomen. To-day those cruel barriers 
are gone, and the young women of the 
present time cannot understand how 
great the change has been. 

Limitations inevitable in one state of 
society cease to be so in another. Why 
should limitations that have been aboi- 
ished for one sex be cruelly maintained 
for the other half of the human race? 
We are now largely freed, and we shall 
not go back—not if we have to wait for 
suffrage a hundred years, and I hope it 
will not be a hundred days. We have 
gained this enlargement of mind, and we 
shall keep it. 

The pecapees is boy encouraging. I 
will tell you what will happen. The time 
is not far off when many men and women 
will be saying,“‘Oh, yes, we always believed 
in woman suffrage, but we didn’t want it 
to come too soon.”” When the war broke 
out, and the drums beat, and the big ban- 
ner was unfurled, I remember how many 
people said, ‘‘Oh, yes, we always believed 
in the abolition of slavery,” whose faith 
had been so profound it had never been 
seen at all. It will be so with this 
reform. 

There is this to be said for the remon- 
strants, that they misunderstand the 
meaning of woman suffrage. When they 
learn that it is not contrary to all they 
hold sacred, and when they find out what 
good things it really means, they will 
know they always believed in those 
things, and so they will think they always 
believed in woman suffrage. 

I think before long there will arise a 
great jealousy of Wyoming and Kansas 
and Colorado. Recalcitrant old Massa- 
chusetts will wake up and say, ‘‘Dear me, 
are we to be surpassed by these baby 
States—we who are grown up and old?’’ 
Yes, so old you are losing your teeth. 
Take care! 

I am so glad to meet personally all 
these women from the Leagues, and to 
hear of the good work they represent, 
and to see how they are leavening the 
community, and getting ‘‘out of limita- 
tion into extension,” and helping all 
womankind. In short, I am glad we 
have got as far as we have; but we shall 
be glad to get much further. 

Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman about this 
time arrived, and was invited to the plat- 
form. Mrs. Howe said, ‘‘I think it was 
speaking of Colorado that ney oe you.” 

Mrs. Chapman said she was glad to an- 
nounce that there was one place in the 
United States where woman suffrage was 
popular, and where no self-respecting 
man or woman could afford to confess to 
being opposed. She outlined the plan of 
raising money for the work by means of 
pledge-books, which has been found so 
effective in Iowa. 

The report of the Newton League was 
given by Mrs. Andrews, and that of the 
Somerville League by Mrs. Hight. 

Mrs. Goodnight, of Kentucky, who was 
in the audience, was called to the plat- 
form, and gave a pleasant account of the 
work in that State. She said her husband 
had been a Confederate soldier. He was 
in full pment’ with her. There is a 
band of faithful women in Kentucky, of 
whom you would not be ashamed, work- 
ing for equal rights. They have gained 
from the Legislature the right for a mar- 
ried woman to rent her real estate, and 
to make a will. Mrs. Goodnight said: 
‘*“No one in the South now believes in 
slavery, but it does hurt me to hear 
Northern men argue in behalf of the 
Negro and yet oppose suffrage for 
women.” This sentiment was warmly 
applauded. 

The Waltham report was then given by 
Mrs. Jennison and the Worcester report 
by Miss Henshaw. 

Rev. Chas. G. Ames was seen in the 
audience, and was called upon. He said 
he did not supply much of the power for 
running this movement, though, in answer 
to the appeals of the treasurer, Mr. Gar- 
rison, he occasionally supplied a little oil 
to lubricate the wheels. He should always 
say ten words in favor of education to one 
in favor of legislation; and while he be- 
lieved heartily that women ought to have 
the ballot, he felt it even more important 
that they should study public questions, 
and be prepared, not merely to add a cer- 
tain number of voters to the electorate, 
but to add a new force on the side of 
wisdom in the management of public 
affairs. 

Mr. Blackwell spoke of the importance 
of seeing the members of the Legislature 
in regard to the municipal woman suf- 
frage bill, and Miss Cora A. Benneson, 
Superintendent of Work among College 
Students, gave an interesting report of 
the year’s workin that field. The meeting 
then adjourned. 

The bad weather cut down the attend- 
ance, but one lady expressed the feeling 
of all when she exclaimed to a friend as 
they passed out, ‘‘Hasn’t this been a nice 
meeting !” 

A summary of the reports of the 
Leagues will be given next week. 


4 
or 


SOME PENNSYLVANIA WOMEN. 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, the president, Mrs. L. L. Blanken- 
burg, gave some interesting statistics re- 
garding the occupations of women in that 
State. She said: 


The World’s Columbian Exposition has 
claimed our attention during the year, 
and well it may, as the success of the 
Exposition is without parallel. Women 
never before took so prominent a part in 
a national celebration, or were accorded 
so general a recognition. 

We venture to predict that when in the 
future the people join hands to com- 
memorate some great event in our Na- 
tional development, it will not be thought 
necessary to have separate Boards of 
Management, or separate exhibits. 

Some lessons may be learned from the 
report of the State Committee on Woman’s 
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Work, which contains interesting items 
and statistics. 

In the higher education and the profes- 
sions, women have made great advances. 
Lorin Blodget furnishes the article upon 
Industrial Labor. He quotes from the 
Factory Inspectors’ reports for 1892. A 
suramary is given first of the textile in- 
dustries proper, and next of book pub- 
lishing and printiog and the lighter indus- 
tries. There are in Philadelphia 1,001 es- 
tablishments of this class,employing 74,946 
women and 75,744 men with 15,643 youths. 
There are therefore fully as many females 


as males so employed, and this general | 


average holds throughout the State. ‘This 
is really a remarkable change from the 
condition of things ten or fifteen years 
since. It also shows an improvement in 
the compensation of women, especially 
those employed in the manufacture of 
silk or silk mixed goods. 

Columbia County’s exhibit in 


of silk fabrics, done wholly by women em- 
ployed in the Bloomsburg silk mill. 
Sixty women employed in that mill re- 
ceived the same wages as men so engaged, 
the work being managing silk looms. 

A most interesting statement is made 


by the leading firm iu jewelry and artistic | 


stationery in Philadelphia, which employs 
as about seventy-five per cent. of its en- 


tire force skilled young women, and says | 


of them: “Our women’s work is ail 
skilled work. We prefer them because 
they are more correct. We put them in 
high positions and trust them. ‘hey are 
not only correct, but they are patient, 
and their work is the best.”’ ‘This testi- 
mony was very earnestly given, and it 
was stated that in case of illness their 
pay was continued, and they were pro- 
tected in all respects. Nearly one hun- 
dred young women are employed by 
them, in part at their own homes. 

We know of several other tirms who 
make similar statements. With ninety 
per cent. of the public school teachers 
women—the type-writers, cashiers, book- 
keepers and saleswomen—it is safe to say 
one-half of the wage-earners of this State 
are women. Strangely it will read on 
the pages of history that these self-sup- 
porting, skilled workers, liviug in a Re- 
public, were excluded from a vuice in the 
laws of the State. 

Industrial occupation and financial in- 
dependence elevate women. We learn by 
the last U. S. census that during the pre- 
ceding ten years, the ratio of women crim- 
inals and paupers is less in proportion to 
the increase of population than at any 
previous period. 

From the statistics published by the 
Law and Order Society in regard to iatox- 
icated men and women of Philadelphia, 
during the last six years since the Brooks 
Law went into effect, we read that the 
number of females committed in 1887 was 
1,419, in 1892, 580—a decrease of nearly 
two-thirds; while in the corresponding 
years the number of males committed, 
6,871 in 1887, 5,271 in 1892, shows only a 
slight improvement. Here is a decided 
gain on the side of order and decency 
among the women and we believe this 
indicates the average improvement over 
the State. 

Pennsylvania is third on the list as fur- 
nishing the greatest number of criminals. 
There are few women offenders in com- 
parison with the number of men. In the 
criminal court the greatest number of 
women are found to offend against public 
morals. It is acommon occurrence at the 
police stations, when a raid is made upon 
disorderly houses, to commit the women 
and discharge the men. 
just, and affected men and women equally 
in regard to offences of this character, we 
should not find the proportion of women 
offenders so large. 

With one-halt of the population rising 
rapidly in the scale of good citizenship, 
the State cannot afford to do without the 
voice of these silent members. As women 
discover more their ability to elevate 
themselves, and bring good conditions 
into society, they will as missionaries 
extend a helping hand to their brothers. 
Together questions of tariff, finance, good 
laws and municipal matters will be dis- 
cussed and settled. 

Taxation without representation is as 
unjust to-day as 125 years ago. We will 
investigate some figures of our local tax 
list in regard to the real estate of women. 
For 1892, the Philadelphia tax list shows 
the total amount of real estate taxed to be 
$732,000,000 in round numbers. ‘This is 
distributed over thirty-five wards, some 
quite rural, and others the business por- 
tion of the city. Selecting the 1st, 8th, 9th, 
15th and 17th, as wards representing the 
the various types, we find the percentages 
as follows: 

First Ward, partly suburban, sixteen 
per cent. owned by women. Eighth Ward, 
business and fine residences, nineteen per 
cent. Ninth Ward, almost exclusively 
business, ten per cent. 
Ward, mixed residences and business, six- 
teen per cent. Fifteenth Ward, a ward 
of homes, twenty-six per cent. The per- 
centages are not very large, but they rep- 
resent millions of dollars invested in real 
estate. These millions pay taxes, and the 
taxpayers have no voice or vote in saying 
how high the tower of the public building 
should be, or how much money may be 
wasted by a building commission. 

It is an open secret that women may 
hold almost any political office, if they 
can secure the nomination and election, 
from school director to mayor. We be- 
lieve that every school should have moth- 
ers as well as fathers to look after the 
Welfare of the children. In a few coun- 
ties of the State, there are numbers of 
women school directors, while in most of 
the rest it isan unheard of thing. 

Our attention to-day must be turned 
toward removing such obstacles as impede 
the progress of the women of Pennsyl- 
vania. Our conviction is that the right 
of suffrage for women is the key to the 
situation. In our State constitution, the 
word male is so inserted before the word 
voter that it will require an army of or- 
Ranized equal suffragists to prepare the 


the | 
Woman’s Building was prepared ch.efly | 


lf the law was | 


Seventeenth | 
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way for an amendment to the State con- 
stitution removing this word male. While 
we are recruiting the — we must occu- 
py our scouts with testing presidential 
suffrage. The U. 8. Constitution confers 
the power upon the Legislature of each 
| State to determine who shall vote for 
| presidential electors. We shall all agree 
| upon this point, that a Legislature might 
, be induced to try the experiment of grant- 
ing presidential suffrage before we could 
create enough suffrage sentiment to sub- 
mit an amendment to our State Constitu- 
| tion to a popular vote. 
The progress made by women in so 
| many lines of education and industrial 
| labor suggests the thought that the time 
| is at hand for greater action. 
‘dent, from the hold the liquor interest 
| has upon the existing parties, that it will 
| be impossible for either of them to ex- 
tend full suffrage to women. We are not 
politicians, we are citizens, seeking our 


| remove them. 
| herself must strike the blow.” 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


| THE FourtTH TIME OF ASKING. 
author of Miss Toosey’s Mission. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Bros. 1894. Price, 50 cts. 


This is a simple, unpretending story of 
the love, fidelity, and persevering well- 
doing of two very worthy, common-place 
English people. It will make every 
reader better and kinder. H. B. B. 


| WHEN WE WERE LITTLE. By Mabel 8S. 
Emery. With Illustrations by Edith N. 
Clark. Boston: Universalist Publish- 
ing House. 1894. Price, $1.00. 


Children will be delighted to find out 
‘twhere we lived,” and about the horses 
and dogs, and pond, and Thanksgiving at 
grandpa’s, and the candy - woman. 
Naughty girls, and friends, and holidays 
keep up a pleasurable excitement, and 
Aunty Elder seems the most kindly soul 
alive, as she dispenses extra bits of mo- 
lasses drops that had broken off in the 
table drawer. All this and more is told 
in a cheerful, merry way. H. B. B. 


Pomona. By the author of Miss Toosey’s 


Mission. Illustrated by Robert Barnes. 
Boston: Roberts Bros. 1894. Price, 
$1 00. 


lt is worth a good deal for an American 
reader to have a glimpse of real English 
life, so like and yet so unlike our own. 
Such a story as this of Pomona would be 
quite impossible in this country, and yet 
the events are so natural, and the charac- 
ters are so like those we meet with, that 
we feel a sense of kinship in both. Every 
young girl will enjoy this story, which is 
full of pathos and quiet romance,although 
devoid of striking incident. Pomona, 
Sage, Lady Lester, Dr. Merrihew, and 
Owen Ludlow, are all portraits from 
life. H. B. B. 


TANAGRA. An Idyll of Greece. By 
Gottfried Kinkel. Translated by Frances 
Hellman. With a Memorial sketch of 
Kinkel. Illustrated with photogravures 
by Edwin H. Blashfield. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1893. Price, 
$1.75. 

This is the latest work of the celebrated 
professor of the University of Bonn, who, 
in 1848, was the leader of the democracy 
in its struggle with absolutism. De- 
feated, an escaped prisoner, and an exile, 
he resumed his literary labors in Switzer- 
land. In the fulness of age and experi- 
ence, he still cherished the dreams of his 

outh, and wrote this simple story of 
ove and art, which has been beautifull 
rendered in English poetry by Mrs. Hell. 
man. Carl Schurz, who aided Kinkel’s 
escape from Spandau, gives a cordial ap- 
proval of her work, which is handsomely 
printed, and illustrated. An artistic Christ- 

mas gift. H. B. B. 


A SPINSTER’S LEAFLETS. Wherein is 
Written the Story of her ‘‘Doorstep 
Baby.” A fancy, which in time be- 
came a fact and changed a life. By 
Alyn Yates Keith. Boston: Lee & 


Shepard. 1894. Price, $1.25. 
This story of a lonely life in the old 
house, and how it was brightened by the 


adoption of a motherless boy, is beauti 
fully told, with half-tone illustrations, on 
superb paper, in such beautiful type and 
binding as adds new charm to a very 
graphic little story full of mingled pathos 
and humor. 

‘Timmy, are you my doorstep baby?” 


others?” 
“Te.” 
**And learn to—swim?”’ 
**Yes.” 
‘*And to skate?” 
‘Certainly.’ 
‘*And to row a boat?” 
“Of course.” 
‘**You don’t mean it!” 
‘*Honor bright!” 


“*T’]] come.” H. B. B. 


THE SOCIAL CONTRACT, OR THE PRINCI- 
PLES OF POLITICAL RIGHTS. By Jean 
Jacques Rousseau. 
Rose Harrington, with introduction and 
notes by Edward L. Walter. 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Price, $1.25. 


1893. 


aroused discussion for more than a cen- 
tury is worthy of study. The Social Con- 
tract is the second of three books pub- 
lished by Rousseau in 1761—62. In this 
excellent translation we have the modern 
conception of government of, by and for 
the people. A supposed fundamental 





It is evi- | 


rights, and wherever we find barriers we | 
must wage a war of education that will | 
“She who would be free, | 

| 


By the | 


‘*Would you let me go to school like the | 


Translated by | 


New | 


A book that has enlisted thought and | 


| contract of each with all is considered by 


Rousseau to be the basis of all just socia! 

systems. Instead of destroying natura) 
| equality, it substitutes for ita moral and 
legitimate equality, whereby all men be- 

come equal by agreement and right. But, 
| in Rousseau’s conception of the family 
| as the first model of political society, the 

father alone is the chief, and the children 
| are his children, while the wife and mother 
| is wholly ignored. In his conception ot 

the social contract, women are not in- 
| cluded, or even named. H. B. B. 





| WHat CHRISTMAS SAYS TO NEW YEAR. 
| By Virginia F. Townsend. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. 1894. 50 cents. 


This graceful poem in graceful form 

| welcomes the new year so scon to take 
the old year’s place. We join in the ex 
pressed wish: 

Oh New Year, be thy best grace 

Some glad tidings to the race! 

Stand to ages evermore 

Happy New Year—Ninety-four' 

H. B. B. 


THE EVOLUTION OF WOMAN. A Study 
in the History of Civilization. 
George W. Cooke. Boston: Houghto:, 
Mifflin & Co. 


Such is the title of a work which is 
being written by Geo. W. Cooke, author 
of **Ralph Waldo Emerson: His Life, 
Writings and Philosophy,” and other 
' works published by Houghton, Mifflin 
Co. It is the intention of the author t:: 
| make this work a complete history of 
woman in her relation to the family, polit- 
ical organization, laws, morality, philo- 
sophy, religion and education. A few in- 
troductory chapters will sketch the primi 
tive condition of woman. Beginning wit): 
the time of Homer and the earliest Greek 
civilization, the history of woman will be 
traced down through Greece, Rome, Chris- 
tianity, the Teutonic peoples, the Medi- 
wval age, the Renaissance, Protestantism, 
Italy, France, Germany, England, the 
United States, to the latest developments 
of her relations to labor, education and 
the State. The author proposes to make 
a thorough study of every phase of the 
history of woman throughout the whole 
period of the development of Western 
civilization. He will show how she hus 
been regarded by philosophers, theolog- 
jans and literary men; what influences 
she has brought to bear on the life of 
society for its refinement and elevation ; 
what have been the means employed st 
different epochs for her education; what 
her relations to political life, as shown 
in legislation for her protection aid 
control; what individual women have 
done as rulers, authors and teachers; an: 
what her influence has been upon civiliza- 
tion at the several epochs of its evolution. 

Mr. Cooke has given all the time he 
could during the last eight years to the 
study of this subject. His professional 
duties prevent his carrying the work for- 
ward as rapidly as he desires. It has 
occurred to him that there are those who 
could aid him in the collection of infor- 
mation, either by suggesting authorities, 
by translating special articles and chap- 
ter?, or by furnishing him with résumés 
of important books. He wishes to secure 
more materials from French, German, and 
other European, and especially from Ital- 
ian, sources. Any one willing to aid him, 
even in the smallest degree, is invited to 
address him at 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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Mrs. ABBY MORTON D1Az has a new 
hook, ‘ Ooly a Flock of Women,” out 
from the publishing house of D. Lothrop 
Company. The volume consists of forty- 


sphere and woman’s thought—the home, 


and opportunities, all in Mrs. Diaz‘s well- 
known bright, practical and original st yle. 








tism and stiffness soon disappear. 
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WARTHMORE COLLEGE, Swartumore, PENN. 
Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
| Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 


address CHARLES Dz GARMO, Ph. D., President. 
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MARY B. RICH, 


 OPTICIAN. 


| 2 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 


‘The Young Idea. 
An Educational Monthly for the Young. 


Price 50 cents. Sample copy free 
13 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 
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WALTER BAKER & CO. 


On each of the following named articles: 


BREAKFAST COCOA,. .. . 





Premium No. 1, Chocolate, - e 
Vanilla Chocolate, . . .. -« 
German Sweet Chocolate, . . 


Coosa Batters «© © © @ oe 





For “purity of material,” “excellent flavor,” 
and “uniform even composition.” 


WALTER BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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Handsomely Illustrated Monthly 
Literary and Family Paper 
Containing short stories by the best American 
and foreign authors, the choicest poetry, artis- 
tic needlework, home decoration, housekeep- 
ing, women’s and children’s departments, 
fashion articles, practical hygiene. Each issue 
is replete with practical hints and useful sug- 
geetonese the utmost value to every family. 
n addition to the vast fund of entertainin 
reading provided. No intelligent household 
Should be without it. A prominent feature. 
also, is an able eJitorial review of topics of 

current interest. 
This popular journal will be sent on trial 
ONE YEAR FOR 25 CENTS 
And in addition we will send absolutely free 
Ten Complete Novels by famous authors. 
Our liberal offer is made to introduce THe 
CURRENT into thousands of homes where it is 
not already taken, as we know that having 
once subscribed for it you willalways want to 
take it. Never befsre was such an offer made, 
Do not delay. Subscribe at once. Address: 


The Current, Detroit, Mich. 


KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. 


—FOR— 


Comfort, Cleanliness and Economy, 





Reasons why you should be supplied with them. A 
Sew questions answered : 

Have you, now, the best Mattress money can 
buy? If 80, provide yourself with one of our MaT- 
TRESS PADs to protect it from becoming soiled, 
and obtain at the same time a soft and level bed 
with a peculiar luxury heretofore unknown to you. 

Is the mattress you are using at present one of 
inferior quality, or has it become hardened by con- 
stant use and you cannot or do not wish tu be at 
the expense of anew one? In that case you ought 
by all means to obtain a MATTRESS PAD to place on 
it, which will give the satisfaction a new mattress 
would without the extra cost. 

Do you went a comfortable bed during the hot 
summer nights? One of our ‘A’ Mattress Pads on 
a woven wire spring without a mattress will pro- 
vide you with as cool a bed as is possible and as 
comfortable as one could wish. 

They weigh only ten pounds fora full-sized bed 
(54-inch), consequently are easily handled. If ever 
soiled they can be washed as readily as a blanket, 
and are largely in use by various institutions for 


tage and aleo their indestructibility. 
If your dealer will not provide them, send to us 
direct. 
Samples Mailed on Application. 


KNITTED MATTRESS Co, 
Canton Junction, Mass. 
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Complexion Preserved. 


DR. HEBRA'S 


VIOLA CREAM 


Removes Freckles, Pimples, 
Liver-Moles, Biackheads, 
Sunburn and Tan, and restores 
the skin to its original treshness, pro- 
ducing a clear end healthy compisxion. 
Superior toal! tace preparations & per- 
fectly harmless. At all druggists or 
mailed for &@cents. Send for circular. © 


| G. C. BITTNER & CO.. TOLEDO, ©. 


‘Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts. forty 
| different kinds, postpaid for 10 cts. Adaress 
C. WILDE, Woman’s JouRnaL Office 
Boston, Mass. 


Mie Sine Hobie Cured in 19 
ays NO pay enred. 
OPIU ba. J. STEPHENS Lebanon dn 
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| READY OCTOBER 28th. 
LUCY STONE: 


The Woman and Her Work. 


A Heroine of the Struggle for Human 
By Rev. Louis ALBERT BANKS, D.D. 
portrait. 25 cents. 
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| NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
I Have Called You Friends. 


By Irene E. Jerome. Chastely illuminated in 
Missal style. Exact fac-similes of tae author’s 
original designs in color and gold. Printed in 
best style on fine paper. Beautiful cover des! 

by the author. Size,7 x 10inches. Boxed, $2.00. 


A Companion to “The Fallow Field.” 
Periwinkle. 


Poem, by JuLIA C. R. Dorr. Illustrated from 

Drawings in Charcoal, by ZULMA DELACY 

STEELE. Containing 36 drawings printed on fine 

cut paper. Size, 84 x 11 inches. Oblong quarto. 

Cloth. With handsome cover. Boxed. Full 
| gilt, gilt edges, $3.00. 


|Our Colonial Homes. 


| By SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE, author of “Old 
Landmarks of Boston,” “ Decisive Events in 


American History,” etc. Illustrated by 20 lar, 
half-tone engravings. Cloth. Full gilt. Gilt 
, Size, 74 x11\% inches. Boxed. Price, 


From Sunrise to Sunset. 


By CURTIS GUILD, author of “Over the Ocean,” 
“Abroad Again,” “Britons and Muscovites,” ete. 
An elegant volume of originat verse, with more 
than 40 illustrations by Copeland, and others. 
Small quarto. Size,7% x 1l0inches. Cloth. Full 
gilt. Gilt edges. Boxed. Price, $3.50. 


The Rime of the Ancient*Mariner. 


By SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. Illustrated in 
outline, by J. NokL Paton, R.S.A., with an 
Introductory Note by FRANCIS H. UNDERWOOD. 
LL.D. Twenty full-page drawings, accompanied 
by the text from entirely new plates. Size, 7 
X llinches. Cloth. Full gilt. Gilt edges. Boxed. 
Price, $2.00. 


A Spinster’s Leaflets. 


+f ALYN TATES KEITH. Cloth. Illustrated. 
$1.25. 


All Around the Year 1894, 


Designs in color by J. PAULINE SUNTER. Printed 

on heavy cardboard, gilt edge, with chain, tassels, 

oe ring. Size,4%x5% inches. Boxed, Price, 
cents. 


Completion of the “Navy Series” of the Blue and 
the Gray. 


A Victorious Union. 
By OLIVER Optic. Above is the sixth volumezof 


The Blue and the Gray Series. 
Illustrated. Per volume, $1.50. 


All-Over-the-World Library. 
By OLIVER Optic. Second Series. 
American Boys Afloat, 

Or Cruising in the Orient. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 
The Young Navigators, 

Or the Foreign Cruise of the Maud. 

Cloth. Illustrated. Each book, $1.25. 
Woodie Thorpe’s Pilgrimage. 


And other stories. By J. F. TROWBRIDGE. 
trated. $1.25. 


Cloth. 


Illus- 





Descriptive catalogues mailed free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 





True Dress Reform 


THE ALPHA WAISTS. 
(Patented by Mrs. S. T. CONVERSE), 








MRS. HUTCHINSON (who opened rooms at 
4 Hamilton Place, Boston, in 1874 under the direc 
tion of The Boston Dress Reform Committee) now 
offers garments far in advance of the old styles, 
something new for Ladies, Children and Infants. 
Especial attention is called to Infants’ Clothing 
| We have the best Dress Reform garments ever 
offered, beginning with the underwear and ending 
with the outer “Boston Rational Dress.” All styles 
of combination garments. 

Mrs. HUTCHINSON will give talks on dress, 
exhibiting garments showing how all, from infancy 
to old age, may be healthfully dressed. 

Engagements for lectures and exhibit of gar- 
ments solicited. Call, or address with stamp, 


_ MRS. H. SCOTT HUTCHINSON, 
131 Tremont Street, Room 42, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Patterns for sale. 


| 


Send for catalogue. 





The ribbed Union Undergarment was originated 
by Mrs. Susan T. Converse, of 35 Sherman Btreet, 

oburn, Mass. There are many imitations of the 
“Alpha” in market. But no other underwear 
equals it in point of excellence and durability 

Send for circulars, samples of fabrics, list of 
measurements, and price list. 


bor Beaatifying the Complexion. 
Mion =< X imperfections. Not rm, Pim ~ A 


s t remoo- 
ing 


and permanently restoring the com- 


plezion to ite origina! freshness. For sale at ists, or 
MA UvjNa TcHTHYOL SOAP, Prof.|. Hubert 
3 Cents a Cake. | TOLEDO. 0. 


FOR SALE. 
WOBURN: $10,000. Terms Easy. 
Twelve to fourteen acres of land, small pouss, one 


large, unfinished barn. The finest site in 
& public institution, summer boarding-h 


ouse, 
residence, or subdivision into build! 1 
half a mile from two railroad stations’ ‘and half ox 
hour, by rail, from Boston. Add re. Susan 
T. Converse, 35 Sh , Wo , on 
prem or H.B. Blackwell, 3 Park 8t., " 
N. B.— Will pay any rea’ t who first 
introduc s a buyer, a commission of per cent, in 
case a sale is effected to the part; *‘ntroduced. 





COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


Price, 50 cents. Published by 
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NATIUNAL-AMERICAN CONVENTION. 


The 26th Annual Convention of the National- 
American Woman Suffrage Association will be 
held in Washington, D. C., at Metzerott’s Music 
Hall, Feb. 15-20 inclusive, 1894. 

The Government’s recognition of women in 
the Board of Managers for the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition, the World’s Congress of Rep- 
resentative Women—the greatest convocation of 
women ever assembled—the participation of 
women in the entire series of World’s Con- 
gresses, the gaining of woman suffrage in Colo- 
rado, give to our demand for political equality 
for wom2n unprecedented prestige in the world 
of thought. 

From this vantage ground let us assemble in 
our 26th annual Convention to work for the 
realization of an ideal Republic, with the assur- 
ance of success in the near future. 

With the question of woman suffrage pending 
in Kansas and New York, it is our manifest 
duty to concentrate our efforts upon those two 
States, and one business session uf the Conven- 
tion will be devoted to the consideration of ways 
and means to further this object. 

Besides the presidents of the auxiliary State 
Associations, the speakers invited are: Mme. 
Fanny Zampini Salazar, of Italy, and Mme. 
Hanna Korany, of Syria, who were delegates to 
the World’s Congress of Representative Women; 
Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman, who was a most 
important factor in the Colorado victory; Rev. 
Marion Murdock, Rev. Ida C. Hultin, Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw, Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton Har- 
bert, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Miss Mary H. 
Krout, Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson, secretary of 
the King’s Daughters, Mr. H. B. Blackwell, and 


others. 
Susan B. AntHony, President. 


Racuwew Foster Avery, Cor. Sec’y. 
(Oe 


THE “OLD SOUTH” AND THE TEA PARTY. 


The criticisms on the conduct of the 
Trustees of the Old South Meeting-House 
in refusing to let the building for the 
woman suffrage celebration of the Boston 
Tea Party shamed the conservative indi- 
viduals who were responsible for it into 
hastily improvising a celebratlon of the 
day, which was held in the meeting-house 
on Saturday afternoon. The audience 
consisted of four or-five hundred children 
from the Boston public schools, who 
were addressed by Rev. V. G. Porter, of 
Lexington, and other gentlemen; but, al- 
though one of these was a good friend of 
woman suffrage, we regret to say that he 
failed to improve the occasion and tell his 
young auditors that the contest against 
taxation without representation is still 
being waged in Boston and Massachusetts. 

As Dr. Green’s statement that it was 
‘‘inconvenient” to let the suftragists have 
the building was manifestly absurd after 
tne preparation for the afternoon celebra- 
tion had put it into precisely the condi- 
tion suitable for the evening meeting, 

confession was made in an ‘‘inspired” edi- 
torial in the Sunday Herald of the follow- 
ing morning that the refusal was based 
onthe fact that woman suflragists were 
the applicants. ‘“‘The woman suffrage 
movement,” we are informed, ‘‘is a polit- 
ical movement, and no politicians of any 
party have ever been given the use of the 
edifice.” We had supposed that the origi- 
nal Tea Party was a political movement, 
and that it was the triumph (to which 
the Herald objects) ‘‘of one element in the 
community over another, . . . both equal- 
ly honest and sincere without doubt ;” 
and if, as the Herald admits, the woman 
suffragists are no less patriotic than their 
opponents, we fail to see that, in refusing 
them admission to the Old South, ‘‘those 
who control it are alive to the sentiment 
of patriotism, and are prompt to aid in 
instructing the rising generation of the 
city by furnishing them patriotic lessons 
from its history.” The value of these 
lessons lies in their application, and of 
this our conservative friends have a holy 
horror. 

We are happy to add that the action of 
the trustees is by no means approved by 
all the members of the General Committee 
of the Old South, and that private assur- 
ances of their regret have come to us from 

some of these who were not consulted 
in the matter, and knew nothing of it 
until it had become a matter of public 
comment. Mr. Edwin D. Mead, who, 
though not a member of the committee, 
has done more than any man to make the 
Old South useful for educational purposes 





by arranging the admirable courses of | 


historical lectures so generously sup- 
ported by Mrs. Hemenway, wrote as fol- 
lows, on finding that he should be unable 
to attend our celebration : 

“J was very sorry to hear that you were 
unable to secure the Old South for your 
celebration of the anniversary of the Tea 
Party. That would certainly have been 


only for a purpose like this. It was re- 
fused not a week ago for Mr. Townsend’s 
lecture on ‘Massachusetts in the War for 
the Union,’ which was therefore given, 
as you know, at the Christian Union. Mr. 
Townsend is the one man who knows 
oerees Set the Civil War; the sub- 
ject takes hold of our patriotic people as 
no other ; he was invited by Col. Higgin- 
son, Mr. Coffin and a score of our leading 
men, who were willing to pay a good sum 
for the use of the meeting-house; but the 
committee declined. Personally, I wish 
very much that this lecture could have 
been given at the Old South. It seems to 
me that the Old South exists, or ought 
to, for just such purposes. I very much 
wish that your celebration could be held 
there—all the more asI see it stated that 
this was the last expressed wish of dear 
Lucy Stone. My own wish, long cherished, 
is that the Old South should be a regular 
‘civic cathedral’ here in Boston, open if 
possible every night in the week, if 
wanted, for any public cause. I should 
like to see it looked upon by the people 
of Boston as the place where they should 
naturally congregate whenever stirred up 
on any important matter, just as it used to 
be in the days of Sam Adams, when they 
prayed there on Sundays and had town- 
meetings there on Mondays. I should 
rather see the old meeting-house wear out 
than rust out. I do not think there would 
be half as much danger to it from evening 
meetings there, especially meetings of 
such people as Col. Higginson, Mr. Wol- 
cott, Mrs. Howe and their friends, as it 
runs every day from the book-store in the 
basement, with the lights among the 
books and papers. I do not wish to criti- 
cise the committee. I least of all persons 
have reason to do it, as in all matters 
connected with the Old South work there, 
with which I have to do, and the good 
citizenship work, the committee is always 
so generous, making us as much at home 
as if the meeting-house were our own. I| 
am not a member of the Old South com- 
mittee, and speak in no official way what- 
ever; but since you have mentioned the 
matter to me, I say these things. I am 
very sorry that I cannot be at Faneuil 
Hail on Saturday evening. I have to meet 
an engagementin New York. You know 
how entirely I sympathize with the cause. 
You can remember that the first town- 
meetings leading to the destruction of the 
tea were held in Faneuil Hall. I prophesy 
that by the end of the century you will 
celebrate in the Old South and every- 
where else the destruction of all sex con- 
ditions of suftrage as complete as the 
destruction which we have witnessed in 
these last years of color conditions.” 

We trust that Mr. Mead’s admirable 
suggestion will hereafter be carried out, 
but fear that it will first be necessary to 
get a new board of trustees. F. J. G. 


— +e 


RESOLUTIONS AND OFFICERS. 


The Massachusetts W. S. A., at its 25th 
annual meeting, Dec. 15, elected the fol- 
lowing officers for the coming year: 


President—Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 

Vice-Presidents-at-Large — Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, William 1. Bowditch, Mrs. Emma Walker 
Batcheller, William Lloyd Garrison, Hon. Geo. 
F. Hoar, Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, 
Col. T. W. Higginson, Hon. William Claflin, 
Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, Hon. Oliver Ames, 
Hon. John D. Long, Miss Mary F. Eastman, 
Hon. J. W. Candler, Hon. John E. Fitzgerald, 
Mrs. James Freeman Clarke, Theodore D. Weld, 
Mrs. Susan S. Fessenden, Hon. W. W. Crapo, 
Hon. Josiah Quincy, Hon. C. C. Coffin, Hon. 
William A. Bancroft. 

Clerk—Mrs. O. Augusta Cheney. 

Corresponding Secretary — Henry B. Black- 
well. 

Treasurer—Francis J. Garrison. 

Auditors—Amanda M. Lougee, Richard P. 
Hallowell. 

Chairman of Board of Directors—Mrs. Judith 
W. Smith. 

Directors — Miss Amanda M. Lougee, Mrs 
Mary B. Whiting, Mrs. M. P. C. Billings, Mrs. 
Electa N. L. Walton, Mrs. Ellie A. Hilt, Miss 
Alice Stone Blackwell, Mrs. Abby E. Davis, 
Mrs. S. E. D. Currier, Mrs. Ellen Battelle Diet- 
rick, Mrs. Eleanor A. Noble, Miss M. Livermore, 
Miss Mary A. Willey, Mrs. Kate M. Harvey, 
Miss Mary W. Allen, Miss Nancy Field, Mrs. 
Anna C. Lee, Mrs. Mary A. Williams, Mrs. 
Caroline B. B. Jackson, Miss Mary E. Noyes, 
Mrs. Carrie Cushman, Mrs. Sarah P. Moreland, 
Mrs. Juliette Yeaw, Mrs. Sarah F. Sargent, Mrs. 
Mary R. Esty, Mrs. Flora D. Sampson, Miss 
Lucia M. Peabody, Mrs. Lucy M. Hight, Mrs. 
Anna E. Brown, Daniel G. Hitchcock, Mrs. Mary 
C. Smith, Mrs. Pleasantine C. Wilson, Miss 
Sarah A. Henshaw. 

For Massachusetts Member of National-Amer- 
ican Executive Committee — Mrs. Judith W. 
Smith. 

Superintendents—Of work among Episcopali- 
ans, Mrs. Eliza R. Whiting; among Unitarians, 
Mrs. S. D. Field; among Congregationalists, 
Mrs. L. L. Blood; among Universalists. Miss 
R. F. Oliver; among Methodists, Mrs. Laura- 
etta Richardson; among College Students, Miss 
Cora A. Benneson. 


The following resolutions were passed : 


RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolved, That the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association, at this its 25th annual 
meeting, rejoices in the unexampled progress of 
the cause during the past year in the hearts and 
consciences of the people of the Commonwealth, 
as shown by the increased number of women 
voters for school com mittee, by the largest vote ever 
given in this State for municipal woman suffrage 
last spring in the House of Representatives, by 
the larger circulation of woman suffrage news- 
papers and leaflets, and by the greater promi- 
nence given to the question by the press of the 


State. 

2. That this Association is and will continue to 
be non-partisan and non-sectarian, and appeals 
alike to men of all political and religious opinions 
to establish equal rights for women. 

3. That we will again, asa society, petition the 
Legislature for a change in the election laws, en- 
abling women to vote on the same terms as men 
in all municipal elections, and we invite all our 
auxiliary Leagues and all other associations of 
women and men to send in similar petitions. 

4. That in the passing away of Lucy Stone, 
our president, the beloved pioneer of woman 
suffrage, who has been, ever since 1847, its main- 
stay and unfailing champion, the cause of equal 
rights in this State and throughout the Union 
has suffered anirreparable loss. Wealso deplore 





the most fitting and ay ay ty place for 
it. But do not think that the committee 
decline to give the use of the meeting-house 


the death of Frederick H. Henshaw and his wife, 


THE BOSTON TEA PARTY. 


(Continued from First Page.) 


State for freedom, and I am going to ask 
Mrs. Chapman to come to the platform. 





ADDRESS OF MRS. CHAPMAN. 


After a graceful allusion to Faneuil Hall 
as an appropriate place in which to cele- 
brate a new advance of the principle 
that taxation without representation is 
tyranny, Mrs. Chapman said: 


It has been said to me very often by the 
people of Massachusetts, ‘‘Our people are 
so conservative, it isa very hard field in 
which to work.” And so, before I tell 
you about the people of Colorado, I want 
to tell you why it is that Massachusetts 
is conservative. As the years have gone 
by, @ great many of your people have 
grown wealthy, and are to-day living in 
luxury. It is a well-known fact that 
luxury always brings conservatism, and 
out of luxury no great reform has ever 
come. On the other hand, many of the 
most intelligent and enterprising and in- 
dustrious and progressive of your people 
have gone West, to build up the country, 
and in their place you have been the 
recipients of a large proportion of the 
immigration from the Old World. They 
have foreignized Massachusetts, while 
your people have Americanized the West. 
From the heights of Colorado your own 
sons and daughters say to you, ‘We have 
followed your teachings, and established 
equal rights for all; and now in our turn 
we call upon you to come up higher.” 

I am here to-night, not to give you any 
eulogy upon Colorado, but to tell you 
something of the methods by which that 
campaign was carried. I suppose this 
invitation was given because we have 
always hitherto been obliged to draw our 
lessons from defeat. Nine times our ques- 
tion in the form of an amendmené has 
been submitted in various States, and 
each time it has been defeated, and after 
each defeat we have always come together 
as brave as ever, and have said that if we 
had only done this or that or the other, 
perhaps we might have won. But so 
many have been our defeats that all our 
enemies and many of our best friends had 
come to believe it impossible to carry this 
question by a popular vote at the present 
time. But it has been done, and the Gov- 
ernor of Colorado has issued his proclama- 
tion, the first in the history of the world, 
ge that the women of the State, 
by the will of the men, are voters, and 
shall enjoy all the political rights and 
privileges of other citizens. 

And now all good suffragists want to 
know what were the influences that made 
the difference. It was largely because 
Colorado lies next door to Wyoming. All 
over Colorado there are people who have 
at some time lived in that neighboring 
State. The interests of the two States 
are very similar. Both are mining and 
cattle-grazing States. Many people in 
Colorado are interested in mines and in 
cattle-raising in Wyoming, and the people 
pass back and forth from one State to the 
other. Miners employed in one State one 
year go to the other the next. So in every 
town in Colorado you find some reputable, 
respectable persons, probably a man with 
his wife and family, who have lived in 
Wyoming, and everywhere they are 
pointed out as the representatives of this 
idea of equal rights. They are there not 
to talk of the theory of woman suffrage, 
as we do in the East, but to tell the actual 
facts of the experiment in that State. It 
was this influence, I believe, more than 
any other, that won us Colorado. Many 
of the people who went out to speak for 
us acknowledged that they had been 
converted by the neighboring State of 
Wyoming. ‘ 

The next influence was the fine condi- 
tion of organized labor. You will remem- 
ber that away back in 1820, when the 
first organization of laborers was effected 
in this country, they made out a platform, 
published at that time and ratified by 600 
American papers, and one of the planks 
in that platform was, ‘‘We believe in the 
equal rights of women with men in all 
particulars.’’ That plank has been handed 
down through many of the more intelli- 
gent labor sepa from that time 
to this. I believe we never have recog- 
nized the influence of the labor organiza- 
tions in this direction half so kindly and 
graciously as they have recognized us. 
The men of Colorado say that that State, 
in proportion to its population, is better 
organized than any State in the Union. 
Moreover, many of the members of these 
labor organizations had lived in Wyom- 
ing. The Farmers’ Alliance and the 
Grange also, for the same reason, are even 
more strongly in favor of woman suf- 
frage there thanin the East, and these two 
great organizations were to be found in 
every = of the State. ; 

The Populist party was formed princi- 
ow | from these two organizations, which 

ad been trained in equal rights principles. 
Hence they began at once to advocate 
woman suffrage. The Republicans fol- 
lowed suit; and the Democrats, not to be 
outdone, endorsed it in many of their con- 
ventions. To have woman suffrage so 
generally endorsed by all three parties, in 
their county conventions, gave us a politi- 
cal prestige which we had never had before. 

Yet, with all these influences upon our 
side, we never could have won had not 
Colorado had the Australian ballot. In 
the nine States where our question has 
been submitted. we never before have had 
a fairchance. In South Dakota, on elec- 
tion day, I saw long lines of Russian 
voters brought up to the polls, not one of 
whom could write his name, and a ballot 
was put into the hand of each by the 

‘*boss,” and in every case it was a ballot 
against woman suffrage. In Colorado, 
we had in the main an honest election. 
All the corruption that there was, was 
against us, of course. In the large cities 
this corrupt element was organized in a 
way in which I wish our suffrage friends 
would learn to organize. They would be 





| true friends and faithful helpers of the woman 
| suffrage cause in Massachusetts. 


a great power. 





With all this sentiment already existing 
all over the State, the only thing that 


was necess was to gather it up and 
organize it. This was done by a system- 
atic plan. A meeting was held in every 


county in the State where there was pop- 
ulation sufficient to warrant it, and a 
league was formed there, with an execu- 
tive committee of seven. This committee 
always consisted of four men and three 
women, or three men and four women; 
and right here is a lesson for every State 
in the Union. We shall never carry 
woman suffrage anywhere until men and 
women learn to work together. I do not 
know that this criticism applies to Massa- 
chusetts, but it does to many of our 
States. Our women seem to say to the 
men, ‘We are running this association. 
We shall be very glad of your help, but 
we do not want to have you hold any of 
the offices. nor take the lead in the matter 
at all.” In Colorado, fortunately, the 
women did not make this mistake. They 
were very glad to have the men take the 
lead*in the campaign. Men always have 
more political influence than women, be- 
cause they are voters. The men took the 
lead in the associations, and it was be- 
cause they did that at last we won. 

The women in each locality were can- 
vassed, and a week or two before the 
election a petition from a large majority 
of the women was published in the papers, 
asking the voters to vote for equal suf- 
frage. 

The men were also canvassed, and were 
classified as opposed, doubtful, or in 
favor. ‘The opponents were let alone, and 
the doubtful were labored with. The edi- 
tors of all the newspapers were seen, and 
the press of the State was generally on 
our side. 

These were the influences in our favor. 

As the influences against us, we had, 
first, the brewers and saloon - keepers. 
Although there was no effort made on the 
part of the workers for woman suffrage 
to attack them, and although there never 
has been any very extensive temperance 
mov ment in Colorado, yet the liquor 
interest seemed to feel instinctively that 
the women were their enemies, and they 
organized against us, sending their people 
out over the State, raising money, print- 
ing circulars, and putting up placards in 
their saloons, urging their customers to 
vote against equal suffrage. 

As an auxiliary to this force, in the 
cities, they organized the Germans 
against us. Of course there were a large 
number of Germans who cast their votes 
for usand were our friends; but, as a na- 
tionality, they were organized and did all 
they could in opposition to us. 

Then, strange as it may seem, our third 
enemy, and one that did a great deal of 
work against us, was the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of Denver. The 
only excuse Ican make for them is that 
they were all very young, and will live to 
see the time when they will know better. 

COL. HIGGINSON: Very young, and not 
very Christian. (Laughter). 

Mrs. CHAPMAN: Then, too, we had the 
usual remonstrance from Boston. We 
always find it inevery campaign. It is 
very strange that out of the old Cradle 
of Liberty should come a remonstrance 
against equal rights. 

But we are now on the winning side, 
and, strange as it may seem, each of these 
four opposing forces worked in our favor. 
As you know, in Colorado the people 
are almost unanimously in favor of the 
free coinage of silver. They have much 
the same feeling against what they call 
‘gold bugs” that I imagine the people in 
the early days had against the suffragists. 
About the only ‘‘gold bugs” in Colorado, 
very fortunately for our cause, were the 
great English brewers of Denver. They 
had repeatedly argued for the gold stand- 
ard usedin England. The people of Colo- 
rado, on account of the silver question.are 
very ardent haters of England; and when 
they found that the brewers had come 
out against woman suffrage, they said, 
‘*Well, perhaps England is trying to de- 
feat this thing too, and if so, we are going 
to vote in favor of it.” 

When the Germans were organized 
against us, the Americanssaid, ‘‘A pretty 
state of affairs this, for people who were 
born in another nation, under another 
flag, and who to-day have their allegiance 
with that country and not with ours, to 
try to regulate the destiny and stop the 
progress of American liberty!” So that 
made votes for us. 

Then in the West there is a more ex- 
tensive, or at least a bolder, opposition to 
Christian orthodoxy than at the East. 
So, when the Young Men’s Christian 
Association—very young, and very un- 
christian, as Col. Higginson has said,— 
began to preach to the people that Paul 
said women should keep silence, and that 
equal suffrage was in opposition to the 
Bible, it stirred up all the unorthodox, 
and they came out and talked for us and 
voted for us, to ‘‘down’’ the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 

But the remonstrance from Massachu- 
setts did us the most good of anything. I 
do not suppose remonstrants ever go to a 
woman suffrage meeting; but, if there 
were any here to-night, I could give them 
some very good advice; and that is that 
in their future circulars—for in the past 
these have always been very similar— 
they should make a change. They have 
always quoted the pernicious influence of 
woman suffrage in Wyoming. But when 
they send a circular of that nature to a 
State that lies next door to Wyoming, this 
is unwise. For in every town there are 
people who have lived in Wyoming, and 
bt say, “Why, this is an abominable 

je! 
frage. This circular was received every- 
where and read,and people said, ‘Who are 
the authors of thisthing?” And sostrange 
a thing is fame to-day that the people of 
Colorado—because our country is so tre- 
mendous in its extent—had never heard 
of the Boston remonstrants. And they 


all said, ‘‘We recognize the ear-marks of 


this thing, and we know who got it out. 


It was nobody but the brewers of Den- 
ver!’ (Great laughter.) And so again 


The result is to win votes for suf- | 


—- aac _ = ee, 


this remonstrance did us good, and all the 
influences turned in our favor, 

The best thing you could do to carry 
woman suffrage in your State would be to 
import a few hundred people from Wyo- 
ming and plant them in all your cities 
and towns. Next, go to your labor or- 
ganizations. Get all the friends of equal 
suffrage together, and organize them into 
a strong band that can dictate terms to 
political parties and to candidates, as our 
enemies do. And finally—I am afraid 
you will not think I am in earnest, but I 
am—I believe the greatest objection in 
Massachusetts to woman suffrage is the 
fact that you have more women in this 
State than men. They tell me there are 
80,000 more women than men in Massa- 
chusetts. In Colorado there are 88,000 
more men than women. This is very un- 
fair both to Massachusetts and to Colo- 
rado. Ifsome of your women would only 
leave Massachusetts, so that the men 
could not say equal suffrage would give 
more power to women than to men, the 
question might be carried. So I am going 
to follow the example of Horace Greeley 
and say, ‘Go West, young woman; go to 
Colorado!” There you will find a superb 
climate, unsurpassed scenery, and a brave 
and intelligent people, who will -give you 
a most eo welcome, and, best of 
all, who will crown you with the sover- 
eignty of citizenship. 

As Mrs. Chapman concluded her speech, 
Lieut.-Gov. Roger Wolcott came in and 
took a seat on the platform. 


CoL. HIGGINSON: I remember the tim 
in the old Anti-Slavery meetings in thig 
hall, when there was but one Garrison. 
No, I am wrong. There never was a 
time in the Anti-Slavery movement when 
there was but one Garrison. There was 
one to speak upon the platform ; but there 
was another, that heroic woman who 
stood at the window and watched the Gar- 
rison mob in Boston, and saw her husband 
dragged through the streets with the 
rope around his waist, and parted her 
trembling lips only to say, “I know my 
husband will be true to his principles.” 
She was a second and an equal Garrison 
in those days! I will introduce to you, 
as the next speaker of the evening, the 
son of that heroic couple, William Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 


Wma. LLOYD GARRISON read the follow- 
ing original poem: 
A century and a score of years has turned upon 
P as axis 
ur planet, since the tea was spilled se 
British taxes, ieee 
When righteously rebellious men, arrayed in 
: Indian garb, or 
Similar fantastic guise, made famous Boston 





arbor. 
Law, at the disobedient act, protested with a 
shudder, 
And Tories deemed the ship of state afloat with- 
aes m... a rudder. 
ut History reverses oft the Present’s j : 
Seles sent’s judgment, 


By worship of enactments born in purpose evil- 
s minded ; 
or while Authority cries out in r i 
the actors, _— 
Duly a later time embalms their names as bene- 
factors. 


If from their graves conservatives, who thought 
such actions scurvy, 

Should rise again, the world would seem com- 
pletely topsy-turvy. 

They dream not that the laws of right may clash 

_ with edicts iegal, ’ 

Giving to him who justice serves a crown of 

manhood regal. 


Imagine the bewilderment of such a delegation 

Of Boston guardians, ere the land was made 
into a nation, 

Should they come wandering back to see the old 
town’s transformation, 

And find Sam Adams stand in bronze, the peo- 
ple’s admiration ; 

The granite shaft on Bunker Hill, illegal meas- 
ures praising, 

And old Fort Hill non est, wiped out, in manner 

_ most amazing; 

Until, at Faneuil Hall arrived, they meet an 
ancient greeting; 

But, bless us! what's within the place? A 
woman suffrage meeting! 

They listen to the sentiments, and then their 
temper waxes; 

The old complaint they know so well, a protest 
against taxes! 

The women who pay tribute cry that they have 
ne’er consented, 

Because in legislative hall they are unrepre- 
sented. 

‘’Tis Boston, sure enough,’’ I hear the spokes- 
man gravely saying; 

‘*Has, all the years we’ve been asleep, this same 
old tune been playing? 

Can George the Third still hold the reins, and 
who’s the governor ruling? 

I wonder they don’t put a stop instanter to this 
fooling !’’ 


Just then a patriot ghost appears, with Indian 
paint and feather, 

And glares at the intruding crew as if from 
regions nether : 

‘I’m one of those who pitched the tea, as you 
must well remember, . 

Into the water of the bay that 17th of December, 

In seventeen hundred seventy-three, before the 
Revolution ; 

But ever since I’ve felt remorse to think the 
execution 

Of that cool plan to save our rights omitted 
thought of woman, 

Who, freed ourselves, was left to bear and suffer 
wrongs inhuman. 

We might have fixed for good and all the ques- 
tion of the sexes, 

And this it is my soul disturbs and all my 
nature vexes. 

A bundred years and twenty more the issue 
lives and bothers 

We should have settled at the time for all our 
wives and mothers, 

And daughters, too, for justice is the same for 
men and women; 

We might have known that when we set those 
chests of tea a-swimmin’. 

This anniversary provokes my restless shade to 
walking, 

And, just to soothe myself, I’ve come to hear 
the ladies talking. 

| I’m told King George’s day is night, and Eng- 

land's sway is over; 

In Massachusetts Russell rules, and in the nation 

Grover; 

| That Greenhalge soon takes Russell's seat, pos- 

session transitory, 

But if he signs a suffrage bill, hell win a lasting 
glory.” 

He ceased; & silence in the hall replaced the 
tea-cups’ clatter, 

And, looking round instinctively to see what 
was the matter, 
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I realized that the president, in proper time and 
season, 

Was saying that the flow of tea and that the 
feast of reason 

Were over, and, although we had from Old 
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South Church been banished, 

In Faneuil Hall fair play at least had not com- 
pletely vanished. 

At the last word my patriot ghost, with nod of 
approbation, 

Grew indistinct, and, following him, the other 
delegation 

All mingled with the fog outside, and, toward 
the hay receding, 

The latest glimpse I had of them was over Long 
Wharf speeding. 

Yet much I pondered on their speech, the spell 
of which I’m under, 

Thinking how, every age and time, mankind 
repeats the blunder 

Of seeking half-truths; some face death, a par- 
tial freedom gaining, 

And all the time forgetting those who sufter un- 
complaining. 

A wider vision, deeper thought, is with the cause 
of woman ; 

Her elevation must uplift all other causes 
buman. 

Time, truth and progress, every force, she claims 
without bravado; 

Read the hand-writing on the wall, ‘“‘Wyoming! 
Colorado !’’ 


CoL. H1iGGiInson: The next speaker 
whom I shall have the great privilege of in- 
troducing comes to us not from Colorado 
but from Vermont, and he has this tie to 
Faneuil Hall and the Tea Party, that he 
represents that old name of Wendell 
which has been identified with so much 
that is best in Boston. When that meet- 
ing to prepare for the Tea Party came 
together here in Faneuil Hall, the select- 
men of the town sat side by side to give 
dignity to the occasion, and the chairman 
of those selectmen was Oliver Wendell. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes and Wendell 
Phillips have made the name classical for 
us ever since. We are now going into 
the new generation. We have heard from 
the son of Garrison. Phillips left no son, 
but he left namesakes, and I have the 
pleasure of introducing to you Wendell 
Phillips Stafford, of the Vermont bar. 


ADDRESS OF MR. STAFFORD. 

Ladies and Gentlemen :—Our president 
has reminded us that the original Tea 
Party met here, and adjourned to the Old 
South for want of room. We seem to be 
under no such necessity to-night. The 
task our fathers had was only to beat 
Britons. Our task is to beat Yankees, a 
much harder one always. It is a piece of 
good luck that we are not so many as to 
need to adjourn to the Old South, since 
we could not get in there if we tried. But 
I think we should not make too much ado 
over those closed doors, for they only re 
resent the old-fogyism and thick hided- 
ness which always stand in our way. 
That is the first citadel we have to take, 
and until we take it, is not Faneui! Hall 
the place, after all? I suppose the day 
will come when we shall have a tea party 
and Faneuil Hall will not be big enough 
for us, nor the Old South either. We shall 
have them both, and the State House 
besides. We have the Governor already, 
and all we want is two or three hundred 
more just like him in the Legislature, and 
the thing is done. That will be a Tea 
Party worth attending, and I speak to be 
there. And yet, if I could attend but 
one, Mr. President, Nature made me in 
such a contrary mold that I believe I 
would rather come to this. I am not by 
any means sure we shall be in such good 
company then; for, one by one, the old 
cheerful fighters drop from our side, like 
him whose picture hangs in the corner up 
there. Ten years ago, almost, he left us, 
although the silvery echoes of his speech 
seem still to linger in this hall, like hers 
who passed away within the year. These 
were of the remant that saved Israel. 
They came to us bringing their swords 
bright from the slave’s battle. They 
taught us how to fight, for they knew how 
to rouse the blood without ranting; they 
could denounce and not scream. They 
went out to battle,not in feathers and war 
paint, not with war-whoops and tomtoms, 
but in the true Spartan fashion, smiling 
and crowned with garlands. Most of them 
had gone before her; and when we heard 
that she was dead, we had to say: ‘‘Phil- 
lips is gone and Garrison is gone, and now 
this other, this joyous one is gone.” Ah, 
friends, will victory itself, when it comes, 
seem more than half a victory when her 
ears cannot drink in its glad music? But 
all are not gone. Some are here still; 
some are here to-night, treading the 
thorny road that leads through toil and 
hate to fame’s serene abode. God grant 
they may be with us to the end, to see the 
cap-stone put on with shoutings! 

“Sentiment,” you say. [suppose so. I 
know, of course, that it is the victory we 
are seeking, after all; and I know, of 
course, that it is not the loss of any leader, 
however brave or dear, that can cheat us 
of that. Neither can our strength be 
measured by our numbers. You must not 
try to muster the army of our sympa- 
thizers from the roll of any suffrage soci- 
ety. Why, you might as well go back to 
the abolition societies of 1850, and think 
to get there the full force of anti-slavery 
Opinion. The men whose brains they 
quickened, the men whose hearts they 
touched, did not often join the despised 
company. They went into the Free Soil 
Party, and then into the Republican 
Party. They were lost sight of for a time 
in the great rass who could see no way 
out of the horrible dilemma; but when the 
hour struck, they reaped the fruit of 
those thirty toilsome years of agitation in 
the great harvest of anti-slavery senti- 
ment. And so itis withus. We cannot 
always tell what ouf neighbors think. 
Year after year, the uneventful agitation 
Z0es on, and then all at once, some fine 
day, a great, generous State comes to us 
by a 6,300 majority, or a Government goes 
to the wall, trying to fight down our idea. 
And then we ask ourselves,—what has 
happened? And the newspapers, those 
brave, knowing leaders of public opinion, 
wake up, rub their eyes open, and pro- 
ceed to explain how it all came about. 

€ real strength of our cause lies in what 
Matthew Arnold was fond of alluding to 





| vance our cause? 


been one that has failed to foster and ad- 
Not one. The other 
day I chanced to take up the ‘Scarlet 
Letter,” and my eye fell upon this sen- 
tence: 

‘Hester Prynne possessed an art which suf- 
ficed for the support of her thriving infant and 
herself. It was the art, then as now almost the 
only one within a woman's grasp, of needle- 
work.”’ 

When did Hawthorne publish his mas- 
ter-piece? In 1850. We have come a long 
way from 1850; further, it seems, than 
1850 had come from 1640, along that line. 
To-day Hester Prynne might choose her 
occupation from almost the whole list, 
and Hester Prynne’s great-great-great- 
ae qeanianenine, if she had had one, 
might have gone to the old Puritan col- 
lege itself, rebaptized Radcliffe for safe- 
ty’s sake, and might have got a diploma, 
not indeed quite signed, but counter- 
signed by the President of Harvard Uni- 
versity. Who says we have not come a 
long way from 1850? 

Notice, too, how all these new and 
various activities, into which women have 
been thrown by the very necessities of 
their existence, have broadened them and 
fitted them for public duties. Why, up 
my way the women are beginning to doubt 
the political infallibility of their hus- 
bands! A!l over the land they are gather- 
ing in little societies and clubs, reading, 
questioning, debating current events. 
They have no.idea that they are suffrage 
clubs. Take a vote to-night, and the 
majority very likely would be against it. 
They would be frightened if you told them 
they were getting ready to vote; but they 
are, all the same. You remember Napo- 
leon’s exclamation at Austerlitz when he 
saw the allied forces far out-numbering 
his own, but saw how they could be 
divided and thus broken: ‘That army is 
mine!’’ That was in the morning, and 
before nightfall the greatest victory of 
his victorious career had been won. That 
is what the allied forces of intelligent 
conservatism are doing to-day, when they 
break up the almost impregnable centre 
of dull indifference on questions that con- 
cern the State, and march abroad into the 
fleld of inquiry and debate. No matter 
how hostile their purpose may be to ours, 
when they do that their army is ours. 
The result is as sure as at Austerlitz. It 
is not in human nature, and I appeal to 
you if it is in woman’s nature, to get pro- 
foundly interested in any pie and then 
keep her fingers out of it. 

One thing more. We thank God for 
Sam. Adams and Thomas Jefferson. We 
plant our standard where they planted 
theirs. Weare safe to rest our cause on 

(Concluded on Eighth Page.) 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw York, DEC. 20, 1893. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 


The Constitutional Convention Cam- 
paign is fairly inaugurated. Miss An- 
thony and Mrs. Greenleaf, trom the head- 
quarters in Rochester, are sending out 
circulars and arranging for meetings. 
Mrs. Howell and Miss Keyser have been 
pushing the conventions in the northern 
tier of counties. 

Miss Keyser finished her tour in Essex. 
At Saranac a good meeting was held; as 
this place is partly in Essex and partly in 
Franklin County, the audience came from 
both sections. The society organized there 
was, however, a Franklin County club. 
At Lake Placid an audience of over one 
hundred gathered in the Methodist church, 
although the thermometer registered 
twenty degrees below zero. Rev. Mr. 
MacJilton, a Methodist minister, was a 
great help, and aided in organizing a 
campaign club. At Plattsburgh Mrs. 
Howell and Miss Keyser together held a 
rousing convention, and organized a cam- 
paign club. At Malone also the Conven- 
ion was a good one, and a campaign com- 
mittee and county political equality club 
were organized. At Potsdam clubs were 
formed, and at Canton, the county seat of 
St. Lawrence County, another successful 
convention was held, and a strong cam. 
paign committee formed, with Dr. Lucia 
Heaton as chairman. At Ogdensburg a 
convention was held on Dec. 7; Rev. Mr. 
Rogers and Mrs. Rogers were of great 
assistance. A strong campaign committee 
was formed. On Sunday Miss Keyser 
occupied the pulpit of the First Congrega- 
tional Church, and Mrs. Howell addressed 
the annual reunion of the W. C. T. U. 
Both ladies are to come here this week 
for the Pilgrim Mothers’ Dinner. 

The Countess Fannie Zampini Salazar, 
a distinguished Italian lady, sent to this 
country to represent the women of Italy 
at the World’s Congress of Representative 
Women and at the Columbian Exposition, 
delivered an interesting lecture on ‘‘The 
Women of Italy” before Sorosis, at 
Sherry’s, on Monday. 

There took place on Saturday last, in 
this city, a musical event of extraordinary 
interest. It was a concert in which the 
music was composed by a woman, and the 
orchestra was conducted by the same 
gifted woman, Miss Emma R. Steiner. 
Last year Miss Steiner produced an opera, 
‘‘Fleurette,” which received the commen- 
dation of Murat Halstead and other able 
critics. The concert this evening contained 
some selections from the opera, together 


and yet strong. Miss Steiner has a great 
career before her, and has already demon- 
strated the fatuity of the often repeated 
assertion that women cannot succeed in 
musical composition. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
149 East 44th Street. 
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IN MEMORIAM, 


FRED H. HENSHAW. 

The announcement of the death of Mr. 
Fred H. Henshaw, of Woburn, Mass., 
on the 30th ult.. was a painful surprise to 
all his friends, and was the result of 
blood-poisoning caused by a simple oper- 
ation for the removal of a corn. His 
wife’s death, only two days previous, had 
been long expected, for she was a great 
invalid, but it was impossible to associate 
the thought of disease or death with his 
strong and vigorous personality, so full 
of life and energy was he always. Like 
his friend, Mr. Alvah A. Burrage, whose 
death we recorded a few weeks ago, Mr. 
Henshaw was one of the many young 
men who gathered about Theodore Parker 
during his memorable pastorate in Bos- 
ton, and he naturally allied himself with 
the various reformatory movements of the 
time. In the exciting days preceding the 
outbreak of the rebellion, his stalwart 
form towered among the body-guard of 
friends who protected Wendell Phillips 
from the mobs which followed him from 
Music Hall to Essex Street, and when the 
woman suffrage movement was organized 
he was among the first to enter it, giving 
his time and energies heartily wherever 
he could be of service. Our cause can ill 
afford to lose such a constant and faithful 
supporter, and we shall miss his face at 
our recurring gatherings. 

Nothing could be more characteristic of 
the man than the unaffected composure 
with which he received the unexpected 
anuouncement of his peril. ‘*The doctors 
think it advisable to amputate yonr leg,” 
he was told. ‘Off with it!” he replied. 
‘*‘And you may die, after all.” “I am 
ready,” he said. His last testimony was 
in favor of cremation, and by their joint 
desire the remains of himself and wife 
will be disposed of by that method. Mr, 
Henshaw’s age was sixty-two. F.J.G. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


All the white-ribbon sisterhood of the 
world are celebrating to-day the 
twentieth anniversary of the crusade, 
which began at Hillsboro, Ohio, Dec. 23, 
1873. 

In an English book, entitled ‘‘Foot- 
Prints of Statesmen,” by Reginald Brett, 
occurs this passage: ‘‘George the Second 
had not the abilities of his father. For- 
tunately for him, by his side stood the 
queen, Caroline of Anspach, who showed 
through her life that capacity for gov- 
ernment which England has been lucky 
enough to find in female sovereigns.” 

The Department of Peace and Arbitra- 
tion of the National W. C. T. U. makes its 
sixth annual report, by Mrs. Hannah J. 
Bailey, of Winthrop Centre, Maine, its 
Superintendent. She deprecates the for- 
wation of ‘‘Boys’ Brigades” as injurious 
and immoral, and congratulates the 
United States upon having taken part 
in thirty-five amicable adjustments. 

Immediately after suffrage was given 
to the women of Colorado, the sixty-eight 
leagues of the Equal Suffrage Association 
resolved themselves into leagues for polit- 
ical study. The book selected is John 
Fiske’s Civil Government. Male voters 
who are not familiar with this book will 
do well to follow the example of the 
women of Colorado, and by study make 
themselves better fitted for the duties of 
election day. 

Trinity Church in this city has taken a 
new departure, which will supply a need 
often felt but rarely mentioned. It has 
established a ‘Christian pawn shop,” 
where the rate will not exceed four per 
cent., and where the business will be con- 
ducted on humane principles. There are 
many men and women to whom the loau 
of a few dollars at a critical time, without 
usury and without publicity, would 
mean escape from starvation or worse. 

Mr. Bowdoin S. Parker may be retained 
as Legislative Counsel in any matter to 
come before the General Court. His ex- 
perience as a legislator for the past five 
years, both in the City Council of Boston 
and in the Legislature, and especially as 
chairman of the House Committee on the 








Judiciary at the last session, has given 
him a large personal acquaintance and 
perfect familiarity with all legislative 
details. Herefers to Hons. Alfred P. 
Pinkerton, president of the Senate; Wil- 
liam E. Barrett, speaker of the House; 
Nathan Matthews, Jr., Mayor of Boston; 
and Thomas N. Hart, ex-Mayor of Boston. 





Mr. Parker voted for woman suffrage. 





late, German Sweet Chocolate, Vanilla 
Chocolate, and Coca Butter. The judges 
state in their report that these products 
are characterized by excellent flavor, 
purity of material and uniform composi- 
tion, indicating great care in mechanical 
preparation. Wecordially, from our own 
experience, second the approval of the 
Exposition Committee. 


- GLOVEs. 


4-Button Castor or Chamois Gloves, in 
Tans and Modes, an elegant glove 


for cold weather, former HOc 
' 


price $1.00, now, all sizes, 
Superior 











7-Hook (Foster Lacing) 
Grade Kid Gloves, in handsome reds 
and grays, worth $1.25, 
for 
7-Hook Fine Quality Kid Gloves, in 
Black, ‘'ans, Modes and 
Slates, regular price $1.25 


ee) 8 2°86 € Oe Se & SO 


9c. 
79c,. 
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4-Button Pique Tanned Kid Gloves, an | 


exact copy of regular 
and this has always been 00 
$1.50, for Sl, 
4-Button, first quality, Dogskin Gloves, 
bought at the great auction sale in 


New York three days ago, 97¢c 
| 


worth $2.00, for. ..... 


UNDERWEAR. 


Men’s Heavy Natural Scotch Wool 
Shirts and Drawers, sizes 34 to 46, 
full finished seams, pearl buttons,and 
in every respect equal to goods we 
have sold in former seasons hg 
at$1.00. Our price now. .« C. 

Ladies’ Heavy Wool Ribbed Jersey 


Vests and Pants, long = and 
short sleeves, formerly 75c., hg 
Tere tee ee ee 2. 


GILCHRIST & C0,, 


5 and 7 Winter St. 


JOS. A. JACKSON, 
FURS. 


Having a large and specially at- 
tractive stock of the best furs to be 
obtained, finished in our well-known 
thorough and tasteful manufacture, 
the demand this season being less 
than was anticipated, we are now 
offering such a reduction in prices 
that any article of fur may be pur- 
chased at a greater bargain than for 
years past. EXTRA FINE SEAL 
SACQUES, JACKETS, WRAPS, 
CAPES, NECKSCARFS, MUFFS, 
ETC. An unusual opportunity if 
really choice and reliable furs are 
desired. Mention this paper when 


2.00 goods, | 





writing for a catalogue. 


JOS. A. JACKSON, © 


412 WASHINGTON STREET. 
Unmounted 
Photographs 


of Ancient and Modern 
Works of Art, reproduc- 
tions of famous paintings, 
sculpture and architecture, 
with views from all parts 
of the world. Send 15 
cents for catalogues of 
14,000 subjects, including 
1893 supplement. 
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World's Fair Views 


AND 


Art at the Fair. 
SPECIAL LIST OF 175 SUBJECTS. 
NOW READY. 


Lantern Slides to order from any of our 
subjects. Glass Panels for Holiday Gifts. Pho- 
tograph Mounting in Albums or on Cards a 
specialty. Albums supplied. Yacht and Squad- 
ron Photos, New England Coast Views. 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., Publishers, 

338 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


FROM THE SHETLAND ISLANDS. 


Our annual importation of the real Shetland 
Goods is received. Most important are the 
Ladies’ Spencers, or Jackets, in pure white and 
natural colors. There are also Lace Shawls 
and Veils of the finest quality, Wrap Shawls, 
Petticoats, Stockings and Gloves. Men’s 
Jackets, Sacks, Stockings, Gloves, Wristlets, 
Caps, Comforters, etc. These goods are all 
hand-knitted from the soft wool of the native | 
sheep, and for lightness and warmth combined | 
are unequalled. 


Hewins & Hollis, 
Outfitters, 
Hamilton Place. 








Macullar, 


Evenings at 8. Saturday Matinee at 2. 
LAST WEEK bat 3. 


9 PRODUCTION OF 

——-THE FANTASTIC 

———-COMIC OPERA. 

Libretto by C. A. VENUS 


Byrne and Louis 
100th Performance, Dec. 18. Souvenirs. 


Harrison. Music 
by Gustave Kerker. 

HOLLIS titre 
ISAAC B. RICH, Proprietor and Manager. 


Week beginning Monday, Dec. 25. 
Christmas Matinee and Night, 


THE MASKED BALL. 
Tuesday, Dee. 26. 


Mr. John Drew 


Ia the first production of 


THE BUTTERFLIES. 


By Henry Guy Carleton. 
Eve. at 8. Wed. and Sat. Matinees at 2. 








COLUMBIA THEATRE, 


Ricu & HARRIS and 
CHARLES FROHMAN 


LAST WEEK 
BELASCO & FYLES’ SUCCESS, 


THE GIRL | LEFT BEHIND ME. 


Evenings at8. Regular Matinees Wednesday 
and Saturday at 2. 


Special Xmas Matinee at ‘2. 
Monday, Jan. lst. New Year’s Night—The 


Great Comedv Hit, “Charley’s Aunt.” 
Seats on sale Tuesday, Dec. 26. 


GRAND OPERA House 


Be Th, BE tiec c cccccsccessscccoscossccesss Manager. 





Props. and Managers. 





One week only, beginning Monday, Dec. 25. 


A. Y. Pearson’s 
Realistic producticn, 


THE POLICE PATROL 


Matinees Thursday and Saturday. 
Next week, SALVINI. 





Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
MR. CHAS. F. ATKINSON ............ Mamager 
Two Weeks, Beginning Monday, Dec. 18. 
Matinees Wed. and Sat. Special Christmas Matinee. 


THE LATEST RUSSIAN SENSATION ! 
Ellis, Brady & Garwood’s Great Romaatic Play, 


DARKEST RUSSIA, 

By H. GRATTAN DONNELLY, under the manage- 
ment of SIDNEY R. ELLIs. A Massive Spectacu- 
lar Production, presenting a Series of Stage 
Pictures of Remarkable Ingenuity and Grandeur. Tne 
Most Intense and Realistic Play seen in years, depict- 
ing Russia of To-Day. The Czar, the Noble, the 
Military, the Police. the Convict, the Exile. Elaborate 
ly Staged and Costumed. Every Scene Carried Com- 
plete. 











INCLUDED 


Among the lot of surplus stock 


WINTER 
OVERCOATS, 


Which we are closing out this week in our 
Retail Clothing Department, are some 
Black and Blue Elysians and Chinchillas, 
made this season to sell for $25, and well 
worth it. As we have determined not to 
carry over any of these goods we have 
made a price to tempt purchasers who have 
not been accustomed to buy our clothing. 
They are to be sold at FIFTEEN DOL- 
LARS—one of the most remarkable bar- 
gains ever oftered in our store. The loss 
is very large to us, but we appreciate the 
fact that great inducements must be of 
fered to bring new customers in these 
times of fierce competition—and we are 
ready to meet the need and submit to a 
large present loss for sake of turning our 
surplus stock into money quickly. 

The goods have all been made in our 
own workshops, on the premises. 


Parker & Co. 
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OLD CHRISTMAS. 


BY VIRGINIA WOODWARD CLOUD. 


It’s a long way round the year, my dears, 
A long way round the year! 

I found the frost and the flame, my dears, 
1 found the smile and tear! 


The wind blew high on the pine-topped hill, 
And cut me keen on the moor; 

The heart of the stream was frozen still, 
As I tapped at the miller’s door. 


I tossed them holly in hall and cot, 
And bade them right good cheer, 

But stayed me not in any spot, 
For I'd travelled around the year 


To bring the Christmas joy, my dears, 
To your eyes so bonnie and true; 
And a mistletoe bough for you, my dears, 


A mistletoe bough for you! 
—St. Nicholas. 


—_~@e—__—__——_—_ 


CHRISTMAS DAY. 


BY CELIA THAXTER. 





Drifting of rosy vapors, wafting of wings, 
Waking of Earth from the darkness that 
bound her fast, 
And Christmas Day up the pathway of heaven 
springs, 
And light and hope are flooding the world at 


last. 
—~oee 


CHRISTMAS MEMORIES. 


BY AVERIC STANDISH FRANCIS. 


O day of gladness, day of joy divine, 
What part in thee have I, since all my light 
Is faded into shadow? Joy is thine, 
But mine is sorrow; and too dim my sight 
Has grown for Christmas sunshine: give to me 
But memory. 
Thoughts dear of other days within my heart 
Hold me apart. 
1 cannot bless this Christmas day, so fast 
The tears come—all my blessing is the past. 


Poor aching heart, poor tired eyes, that see 
Only the empty chair, the vacant place! 
Poor human longing for what cannot be— 
The voice grown silent, the beloved face! 
Love knows—love knows !—but yet, believe me, 
dear, 
You need not fear 
The Christmas brightness: tears but clear the 
eyes, 
And, grown more wise, 
The soul looks forth with added power to bless— 
The power of a deeper tenderness. 


Gladness is not the mark of empty hearts, 
Nor grief of full ones; neither is there strife 
’Twixt Joy and Sorrow: each to each imparts 
New meaning, children of one mother—Life. 
O troubled soul, unconscious of thy strength, 
Behold at length, 
From out the very depths of shadow, shine 
This truth divine, 
That of one spirit is our loss and gain, 
Our deepest comfort and our deepest pain! 


The empty joy is that which knows not grief; 
The empty grief is that which gladness fears, 
Of sorrow and of joy is born belief, 
And blessed is the smile that breaks through 
tears. 
Then let the holly mingle with the yew, 
Dear heart and true, 
For unto God there is nor first nor last— 
Love knows no past. 
With steadfast gaze He look on hopes and fears, 
And gathers to His feet the passing years. 
—The Outlook. 


TEN YARDS OF TRIMMING. 


‘‘What! Forty dollars more? Forty 
dollars only for trimmings! My mother 
never spent so much on any dress. And 
you have the dress. I hate to seeni cross, 
my dear, but, with so many business men 
failing every day, one sees the wisdom of 
economy. Explain, my dear.” 

‘*Well, papa,” said Emma, “it is just 
this. Madame Farine says I need ten 
yards of trimming at four dollars a yard. 
The dress is half finished, and, really, 
money goes so! There were other things 
to get. I’m ashamed to ask, but I was 
obliged to.” 

“Very well, my dear,” replied the 
merchant. ‘‘There is the money, but I 
don’t think you’ll need any more before 


Christmas. Times are not good, you 
know, and, dear me! Forty dollars for 
trimming! Women are getting worse 
than ever!” ° 


Emma Rome slipped the roll of notes 
into her purse, with a feeling that it was 
dearly bought; but fate has placed so 
many women in the condition of beggars, 
and it is so customary to do as Emma 
did, that she almost wondered at the little 
pang which shot through her heart. Be- 
sides, her father seemed to forget the 
matter soon, and she knew that he was 
called rich—that, actually, forty dollars 
was but a small sum for him. So, break- 
fast over, and Mr. Rome off for mysterious 
regions known as “down town,” she 
dressed herself becomingly, and started 
on her shopping expedition. On the way, 
thoughts of her new dress ran through 
her mind. She intended to wear it on an 
occasion which to her seemed very im- 
portant. Some one was to be present 
whose opinion she valued—someone she 
herself admired very much. Did he ad- 
mire her? 

She had asked herself the question over 
and over again. She had even pulled 
away the petals of a marguerite one by 


one, counting them as they fell, with the 
words: ‘tHe loves me—loves me not.” 
And there were to be many pretty girls 
present, and she was not vain. Oh, she 
must look as well as possible! 

Thus absorbed, she suddenly found her- 
self several blocks below her destination. 
There was nothing for it but to walk 
back, and the way lay through streets 
filled with miserable tenement houses. 
Emma hurried along until, all at once, 
she found a sort of barricade across the 
street. The middle object of this barri- 
cade was a sewing machine, to which on 
one side clung a woman, on the other a 
man. The woman was crying; the tears 
splashed down on her hands. An atten- 
dant crowd of residents contemplated this 
scene with evident interest, and Emma 
became, perforce, one of their number. 

Searcely ever in her life before had 
Emma Rome been in close contact with 
actual misery. Poor, to her, simply meant 
not rich. Now she was amongat rags and 
dirt and misery, forced to stand still for a 
moment and look atit. At first, the only 
emotion it excited was disgust. But, as 
she was about to seek a passage through 
the squalid crowd, words fell upon her 
ear that arrested her attention. 

‘Forty dollars l’ve paid you on that 
machine, and now you will not give me 
time! I only ask time. I’m an honest 
woman. Il’ll pay you. Man, do you 
know it’s all there is between us and 
starvation? Let me have the thing back. 
It’s but ten dollars I owe you.” 

**You have owed that two months,” 
replied the man. ‘Come, let go, missus, 
I don’t want to hurt you. I’ve got to obey 
orders. ‘Money or the machine’ was 
what the boss said.” 

But the woman did not relinquish her 
hold. Still clutching the machine, she 
turned her agonized eyes upon the by- 
standers. 

‘*Forty dollars,” she repeated, ‘‘and the 
machine but fifty, and he’s taking it! I 
never failed until Jim broke his leg, and 
his work stopped, and his wages with it, 
and 1’d doctor’s bill and all.” 

**‘No, tbat she didn’t,” cried a voice 
from the crowd. ‘1’m knowing to that.” 

‘-And he’d better be off with his cart,” 
cried a man who had stalked out of the 
entry of the house near which the crowd 
had gathered, rolling up his sleeves. 

‘*Look« here, good people,” exclaimed 
the man who held the machine, ‘*I don’t 
want to do this. I’ve got to obey orders, 
or lose my position and my bread and 
butter. She'd better go to the boss and 
talk to him—not to me.” 

“I’ve been,” said the woman. ‘He's 
made of stone. I told him he’d starve us. 
He will. There, what is the use of my 
fighting like a drunken body in the street 
—me, a decent woman! They’ve more 
than the worth of the thing now, God 
knows; but they’ve the power. Take it.” 
And she let go her hold, and covered her 
eyes with her hands. 

But in place of those rough, red fingers, 
others, dainty and small, and well gloved, 
came down upon the cover of the machine. 
Emma Rome had pressed forward, and 
now spoke. 

Stop,” she said. ‘Will you let this 
woman keep her machine if I pay you ten 
dollars?” 

‘“*Them’s the boss’s orders, miss,” re- 
plied the man, ‘‘and I’d be glad to do it, 
too.” 

Then, while the crowd gathered close, 
and the woman who had told her piteous 
tale sobbed with joy, Emma drew the sum 
named from her purse, received a receipt, 
which she gave to the poor woman, and 
experienced for the first time the delight 
which the performance of a good deed 
brings with it. 

Moreover, when the machine had been 
borne up stairs, Emma, who had ex- 
changed a few words with its owner, fol- 
lowing her to her miserable room, noted 
its poverty, heard all the bitter tale. It 
was a true one—the hot tears told that. 

**But I don’t mind anything now, miss,” 
sobbed the narrator. ‘Now the machine 
is my very own, I don’t mind how hard I 
work. And the only great tug is the 
landiord—four dollars a month for rent.’’ 

‘‘Asmuch a month as a yard of that 
trimming!” thought Emma, with a little 
pang. 

She questioned the woman further, and 
found that her landlord lived ‘‘just down 
stairs.”” And, before she turned from the 
door, she had emptied her purse and had 
paid three months’ rent in advance. 

‘Your husband will be well and at 
work by that time,” she said; and there 
were no regrets for the lost fringe as she 
made her way homeward. She was not 
even stung when Madame Farine remarked 
with a glance that said volumes: 

‘*The black lace from your old grena- 
dine dress? Certainly, since it is your 
taste.” 

The dress, however, was not unbecom- 
ing, despite the refurbished lace, and 
Emma wore it to the party. She was con- 





scious that every woman of her acquaint- 


ance knew what the dress was trimmed 
with, but her conscience whispered to 
her that she had done right. Moreover, 
the light of the better thought was on her 
face. Somehow, Arthur Maine found 
himself more than ever attracted by it, 
and as she drove home that night, Emma 
felt that the marguerite which had said to 
her,‘*He loves,”’ had been no false prophet. 

She had learned two lessons in a little 
while. One, that the poor might be 
clothed and fed from the trimmings of 
the rich; the other, that extravagance in 
dress is not always the way to win a 
man’s heart. 
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TWO REPRESENTATIVE WOMEN. 


BY MARY PUTNAM JACOBI, M. D. 





A meeting of college graduates seems 
to me an occasion eminently suited for the 
commemoration of some man or woman 
whose life has realized a lofty ideal. 

The other day, there died from among 


us a woman of whom one publicist said: | 


‘*She is to be counted among the illustri- 
ous Americans,” and of whom her own 
husband wrote, ‘‘The gentlest and most 
heroic of women has passed away.” 

I speak of Lucy Stone. It isa strange 
moment when one who has been our con- 
temporary and neighbor leaves this 
sphere of ordinary and familiar things, 
and passes over to the vast majority; 
to the ‘‘shadows, kings, and realms which 
pass to rise no more!” Before disap- 
pearing from our ken, the passing soul 
seems to traverse a great bar of white 
light at its focus, and becomes on ths in- 
stant so illuminated that the real signifi- 
cance of the life which is closing stands 
for the first time fully revealed. 


I never saw Lucy Stone, and scarcely | 


knew her. But since she died, [ feel as if 
I had become intimately acquainted with 
her. It is not through the discourses 
which have been pronounced over her 
grave,—but because the facts of her life, 
which I already knew, have assumed for 
me a more heroic, a more majestic aspect. 
It is a fact of no little interest that 
Elizabeth Blackwell and Lucy Stone were 
made sisters by marriage. 

Henry Blackwell paid a high compli- 
ment to his own sister, in the choice he 
made of a wife. For the dominant pre- 
occupation of the one woman was reiter- 
ated in the other—a preoccupation which 
brothers are apt to find annoying in sis- 
ters, and husbands in wives—I mean a 
passion for justice. But this brother and 
husband honored himself in honoring 
these two women, and, after nearly forty 
years of perfect married life, reaffirmed 
his enthusiasm for the principles for 
which he and his wife had joined hands 
in their youth together. Assuredly this 
was one of those 

‘*Earth's great bridals, chaste and calm,’’ 


which the poet tells us are destined for | 


the later ages of a regenerate world. 

‘The names of Lucy Stone and Elizabeth 
Blackwell together stand for three great 
ideas: the equalization of intellectual 
privilege, the equalization of social and 
political rights, the emancipation from 
the infernal national bondage of African 
slavery. 

The fight for the abolition of slavery 
began before Lucy Stone was born, began 
indeed almost as soon as the constitution 
of the United States was adopted. But | 
she was a member of the first group of | 
women who, in the early forties, came | 
forward to share actively in the great | 
abolition work. It is a curious proof that | 
opposition to women’s public activity 
has never really had anything to do with 
the particular form or direction of their 
action, that just about the same opposi- 
tion was aroused to the work of Lucy 
Stone to emancipate the slaves, as to 
secure suffrage for women; and the 
violence of the opposition, in both cases, 
and its nature, are identical with that 
encountered by Elizabeth Blackwell in 
her efforts to obtain the right to study 
and practise medicine. The abolitionists 
denounced Lucy Stone for wishing to 
speak on their platforms; the politicians 
denounced her for desiring to vote in their 
party; and the physicians were ruthless 
in their denunciation of her sister for 
wishing to enter their hospitals and col- 
leges. 
tion been based on the intrinsic con- 
ditions of each case, they could not 
have resembled each other so closely, nor 
could the temper of the opponents have 
been so similarly bad. Asa fact, the 
animus in the three cases was precisely 
the same. ‘*Casum non animum mutatant.” 
Theory demanded that women be re- 
garded exclusively as members of a 
family ; metaphorically speaking, as limbs 
of a body; hence that they should be as 
incapable of acting independently or in- 
dividually as a finger or toe that should 
try to wag like the head, or even presump- 
tuously propose to think like the brain. 

We are saved by analogy, and ruined 
by metaphor. These Pauline metaphors 





of body and members, of head and limbs, 


Had the arguments of the opposi- | 


have possessed extraordinary practical 
powers. By them alone hundreds of girls 
have been turned back from college por- 
tals like Elizabeth Blackwell; and the 
beneficent energies of thousands of 
women have been crippled by the same 
antique figures of speech as threatened to 
cripple Lucy Stone. 

What is it that invests such a struggle 
as that which absorbed Lucy Stone’s life- 
time with such a peculiar interest? What 
colors the record of this life with such a 
sacred glow? During her life-time in- 





deed, or at least during the early part of | 


it, it was easy to think oi Lucy Stone as 


| merely an eccentric fanatic. It was 80 | 


|easy that the greater part of the com- 
| munity did so think of her. But little by 
little, as the years rolled by, the circle 
widened around the dauntless little 
woman. In her melodious woman's voice, 
so excellent a thing in woman, were grad- 
ually distinguished strains from many | 
voices that had gone before; voices that | 
had won applause and even undying fame | 
for themselves; a great multitude of 
voices, all phrasing the same theme, in 
many languages, from many parts of the 
world, from Marathon to Bunker Hill, 
from Runnymede to Appomatox, the 
theme of Human Liberty. 

And why is this theme so majestic, so 
| immortal? Because it is also the theme 
of human life. Whatever increases liberty 
increases life; whatever cripples or en- 
| slaves liberty, by so much diminishes, 
| curtails, destroys life. Hence, as there is 
| nothing greater than life, there is nothing 
| more sacred than liberty. We honor a 
fight for liberty, even when the freedom 
of only a single person is at stake. But 
liberty rarely concerns one alone. Every 
| slave who breaks a chain, weakens the 
fetters of another slave. Rudyard Kip- 
ling has pictured to us a revolt of galley- 
slaves on the .Egean, chained to their 
benches, so that they could only act if 
they all stood up together. This is char- 
acteristic of all struggles for liberty. 
Many must act together, each must act 
| for all. What is claimed for one alone is 
| not liberty but privilege. And this is the 
second peculiarity of liberty. Itnot only 
belongs to the enlargement of life, but of 
corporate social life. It is scarcely possi- 
ble to think of it apart from social exis- 
tence. He who, to secure absolute free- 
dom from restraint, should withdraw 
himself into the woods, does not seem to 
us to have secured liberty, but only isola- 
tion and servitude to the untamed forces 
of nature. We are free only in so far as 
we are members of a free humanity. 


The nature of the struggle for freedom, 
therefore, demands that every one should 
learn to count himself as one, and no- 
body as more than one, that every one is 
to be entitled to exactly the same rights 
| as himself, no more indeed, but also no 
|less. And it is precisely this radical 
democratic basis which displeases every 
body already entrenched in privilege, or 
those who believe that they can secure 
better terms for themselves by privilege 
than they could by equality. The spirit 
of liberty declares, ‘‘Demand all just 
rights for yourself, as a means of secur- 
ing to your neighbor the same advantages 
as you.” The spirit of privilege whispers : 

**Don’t talk so loud about rights; if you 
| do, the sans culotte, pressing in the rear, 

will soon clamor for his share. You will 
be no better off than he. Compromise, 
secure your special privileges by the exer- 
cise of your special talents and oppor- 
tunities, and of these no one less fortu- 
Let the 














| nately situated can deprive you. 
| rest scramble for themselves.”’ 


| This spirit of privilege assumes a thou- 
| sand masks to hide its proper odiousness. 
| None are more specious than those as- 
| Signed to the special use of women. ‘It 
| is such a privilege to be a woman!” sug- 


| gests this spirit. ‘‘By proper management | 


| you can secure a place where you need 


| neither toil nor spin, yet be arrayed in a | 


| glory that shall outrival that of Solomon. 
| Justice, equal rights, are harsh words in 
mouths framed only for honied sweetness. 


| Most unlovely is it to hear a woman de- | 


| mand things. She must prettily prar, 


| beg, insist as a favor, never suggest that | 


she claims her own. For if she does, she 
| never will get it. Men are the stronger: 
we must do what they say, except when 
| And then we must beg leave to do it, asa 
| favor, never suggest that we have a right 
to do it.” This line of thought and this 
| advice are doubtless correct in regard to 
many personal and private relations. The 
| error lies in transferring the methods ap- 
| propriate to these, to a public sphere, or 


| rather in assuming that personal and | 


| private relations alone exist fora woman, 
|and that for her there can be neither 
| public interests nor question of simple 
justice. 

Thinking only of these personal rela- 
tions, where it is their legitimate aim to 
strive to count as much more than one, to 
strive to secure legitimate privileges, 

women are apt to frankly avow their dis- 


| 


trust of equal rights, lest these diminish 
the privileges they either already possess, 
or hope to obtain. College graduates are 
as ready as others to declare, “Oh, [ 
don’t care to vote; I don’t care for poli- 
tics.” I have heard this remark made 
with the utmost flippancy by girls who, 
| while at college, had done their best to 
| demonstrate their own intellectual and 
physical equality with the male voter. 

In fact, it is not unusual to hear addresses 
| before college graduates and by college 
| graduates devoted to proving that a pro- 
_ longed and thorough intellectual training 
is not going to make the subject of it 
any different from any society girl, and 
therefore no one need be afraid of going 
to college. 

But if this is so, why take so much 
trouble to secure this training? The 
theory and practice which assigned to 
women a perfectly rudimentary educa- 
tion, because their brains were incapable 
of more than rudimentary intellectual 
activities, was at least perfectly consist- 





| 


ent with itself. But it is absolutely in- 
consistent to treat a woman as if she really 
were a complete individual and not a frag- 
ment, and then shut her off from the public 
activities which are so important a part 
of the life of every complete human being. 
It is absurd to give a girl the mental train- 
ing of a man, and then refuse the suffrage, 
which is the indispensable compiement of 
a man’s training, and, in modern times, 
his inalienable responsibility. But if it 
be absurd and inconsistent when these 
things are done to or for women, it is still 
more so when they do them themselves. 
If the initiation into the vast world of 
letters does not have upon women the 
effect that the Renaissance of letters had 
upon men, it may be suspected that the 
soil has not been ploughed very thor- 
oughly, nor the divine seed sown in great 
abundance. Real knowledge, which con- 
fers power, cannot but also inspire the 
irresistible impulse towards free opportu- 
nities for the exercise of power, the exer- 
cise of all legitimate activities. Hence, 
no matter what the ignorant may say, the 
college-bred woman is bound, in a demo- 
cratic community, to lead in the demand 
for the abolition of those disabilities by 
which she is now prevented from counting 
as one in the life of the State. From the 
moment that the normal direction of gov- 
ernment is assigned to opinion, and force 
is reserved for abnormal emergencies, it 
is false to claim that government rests 
upon physical force, and therefore that 
women, being physically weaker, can have 
no share in it. 

Superior force is, of course, always 
superior, always in control. But the force 
which happens to be in control at a given 
time is not always the force that should 
be, or that will be, later on. If physical 
force really governed, we should always 
be under mob rule. But so far is spiritual 
force the more powerful, that the brain 
which invents the Gatling gun, or even 
the dynamite, controls a thousand fists 
capable of carrying a bomb. 

For many weeks all the newspapers in 
the land have been reiterating, ‘This is a 
government by opinion.” In that case 
the real excuse for excluding women 
from a share in democratic sovereignty 
can only be that they have no opinions, 
and are incapable of forming them. This 
is unfortunately often true. But it is not 
nearly as often true of women to-day as it 
was of the mob whom Coriolanus spurned, 
or of the hinds and clowns whom Shakes- 
peare so endlessly ridiculed, and yet 
whose representatives to-day help to 


we want to do something else very much. | 


sway the destinies of Italy and England. 

What does it mean ‘‘not to care any- 
thing about politics?’ Politics means 
the life of the city, of the State; and who- 
| ever buasts that she cares nothing about 








| My Nerves 
Are All Right 


| 


And I have gained 10 pounds in 6 months, 
as the result of taking Hood's Sarsaparilla, 
says Mr. B. H. Rose of the firm of Rose & 
Eddy, Rocheste:, N. Y. “I had almost 


Chronic Dyspepsia 


My digestion being very bad, and I was 
broken down from overwork so that I could 
not sleep nights. But my stomach is now in 
perfect condition, and for all the above benefit 
my gratitude is due Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” 


‘* Water-Brash 


And dyspepsia troubled me for 10 years, and 
after trying various things I concluded to take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. The effect is mar- 
velous as I seem to be almost entirely 
cured.” J. M. JoHNSON, 427 10th Street, 
Toledo, Ohio. If you suffer from 
indigestion 
Or dyspeptic troubles try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


It gently tones and stimulates the stomach, 
assists digestion and creates an appetite. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass- 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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politics, dares to declare that everything 
beyond the personal interests of herself, 
her family,and immediate circle of friends, 
is for her a matter of indifference. Now 
it has sometimes happened that men of 
large minds have been so absorbed in in- 
tellectual questions as to become indiffer- 
ent to the contemporary events whose 
significance these transcend. It is said 
that Goethe refused to interest himself 
in the French revolution, which he pro- 
nounced an affair of small importance in 
comparison with the speculations of 
Lamarck on the origin of species. The 
intellectual foresight of the poet-philoso- 
pher was far-reaching and profound. But 
his elegant indifference leaves him a rela- 
tively unnoble and uninspiring figure be- 
side the philosopher Fichte, who did not 
hesitate to abandon the still air of delight- 
ful studies, to strike a blow against Na- 
poleon at Jena. 

Let Milton answer whether scholarship 
should lead to or away from patriotism! 
Our own scholar-poet, Lowell, has told 
us the place of the scholar in politics. 
Perhaps the greatest recorded instance in 
history of personal indifference to contem- 
porary politics is the story of Archimedes 
at the siege of Syracuse, too absorbed in 
a geometric demonstration to avoid the 
death blow dealt by a brutal Roman sol- 
dier. Yet Archimedes was only indiffer- 
ent to his personal safety. Throughout 
the many days of the siege, the main de- 
fence of the city had been found in the 
war engines constructed by his genius, 
and which he offered as his special con- 
tribution to the cause of independence. 

I have never heard women say that they 
did not care about politics because they 
cared so much about science or literature. 
But the other day, in Brooklyn, one of 
the ladies who had come together in coun- 
cil to work for the election of an honest 
mayor, took occasion to declare that she 
was not one of the ‘‘shriekers’”’ who were 
clamoring for a vote, but she did want to 
have good government. But why should 
she care for this, if she believed it im- 
proper and unfeminine for women to 
‘‘meddle with politics’? What to her 
should be unfaithful mayors, or corrupt 
rings, or oligarchic bosses? What inter- 
est could she logically have in the eman- 
cipation of Brooklyn? 

How can those women who care noth- 
ing for the politics of to-day care any- 
thing about history, which is the politics 
of yesterday? To be consistent, these 
futilely educated women should be indif- 
ferent to Leonidas at Thermopylae, and 
willing that the Persians should win at 
Salamis. Their ears should be deadened 
to the strife of classes in Attica and to the 
struggles of patrician and plebeijian at 
Rome. They could witness unmoved the 
death of Ariovistus, the fall of Vercinget- 
orix, the execution of Raleigh, or the 
hanging of John Brown. ‘They would be 
deaf to the Goths thundering at the gates 
of Rome, to the Franks clashing their 
shields over Gaul, to the wail of the 
Saxons at Hastings, or to the cheers of 
the Vermont farmers at Bennington. All 
history is strife, and all parties are the 
same to them,—Pope and Emperor, 
Guelph and Ghibelline, Lollard, Hussite 
and Huguenot, Puritan and Pretender,—it 
is, or should logically be, all one to such 
women. They are capable of counting 
the Statute of Laborers among the factory 
laws, and placing the Missouri Compro- 
mise in the same category as the capitu- 
laries of Charlemagne, and even of over- 
looking the mighty throes of our Civil 
War, as Goethe tried to belittle the con- 
vulsions of the French Revolution. 

Between a mind so constituted, and one 
to whom events and the memories of 
events are real things, real thoughts, real 
parts of self-consciousness, there is as 
great a contrast of dimension as between a 
child’s baby-house and the Liberal Arts 
Building at the World’s Fair. 

(Continued next week,) 
+e, 


A CURE FOR HARD TIMES. 


One way by which women can mitigate 
the distresses occasioned by ‘‘hard times” 
18 set forth by the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, which says: 

.. Every housekeeper must bring ingenu- 
ity to bear as to the things she can do 
without—if saving is desirable—and how 
to purchase. Purchases made in little 
shops keep the wolf from those doors. 
And those whose incomes have seen no 
shrinkage should be buying their Christ- 
Mas gifts now, wisely, from the estab- 
lishments and the counters where the 
800ds sold are made by American work- 
men. To keep all trades and industries 

Oing, to keep all shops alive and flourish- 
ng, is a matter that seriously converns 
a © patriotic woman. Everyone must 

© the sum for herself, remembering that 
he dependent tradespeople and workers 
. Ould be helped to get work; for their 
| pea in turn, helps all the people 
Who supply food and necessaries. So the 
Wheels go round. 


nilliiaipecsmntini 
NOTICE. 


We have had for some time at this office, 
t after a festival or sociable, a small 
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cloth cape, and a lace scarf. Will any 
one who has lost such articles at any of 
our gatherings kindly claim property? 
Otherwise the things will be given to 
some needy person. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
THE THIRSTY STARS. 


A long time ago, seven little stars came 
out one night to play hide and seek in 
their beautiful sky-garden,—and oh, such 
a twinkling time as they did have, hiding 
behind mother and father stars and the 
pretty floating cloudlets! 

First one would wink and then another, 
which meant, ‘‘Come, I’ve found such a 
good hiding place!” Then they would all 
blink, which meant ‘“‘Ready!’’ So they 
kept winking and blinking until they 
grew very warm and thirsty. Just then 
they remembered that there were no drink- 
ing-cups in the sky-garden. What was to 
be done? Of course they did not sit down 
and cry, for they were brave little stars, 
and always tried to find out a happy way | 
to do everything, even if it did seem hard. 

So they twinkled and blinked, 

And laughed and winked, 
which meant thinking what to do. ‘I've 
got it!” said one bright little twinkler; 
‘*we can all join hands and make a dipper ; 
four can form a cup, and three the handle, 
and we can get a drink from the first 
cloudlet that comes floating by.” 

So they all joined hands and made the 
dipper, just in time to fill it with water 
from some pretty white clouds that were 
on their way to Cloud-land. 

After having enjoyed a cool drink, the 
stars thought Lady Moon looked thirsty, 
and they decided to fill the dipper again 
and take it to her. She was delighted, for 
she really wanted a drink; but oh! what 
do you think happened? Lady Moon was 
very, very cold, and the moment she 
touched the dipper to take a drink, it 
caught her breath, and the seven little 
stars were frozen together in the form of 
a dipper, forever; and if you try I am sure 
you can see them every bright starlight 
night, twinkling merrily in their beauti- 
ful home up in the sky.—Kindergartner, 
in Child-Garden. 


a — 
HUMOROUS. 

Don’t imagine that putting ‘raw 

materials” on the free list is going to 


abolish butchers’ bills.—Martha’s Vine- 
yard Herald. 


‘‘Why should a soldier never lose his 


| 


| 
| 





head in battle?’ asked a German captain 
of a private soldier. ‘‘Because he wouldn’t 
have any place to put his helmet on.”’— 
Texas Siftings. 


Philanthropist—I wish to found a great | 


university on this site. Is it desirable? 


Expert (doubtfully)—It will take a lot of | 


grading before football can be played 
here.—Detroit Tribune. 


“If fishes knew enough to live in the | 


ground instead of the water,’’ remarked 
Frank, ‘‘they could get all the worms 
they wanted without hooks in them.”— 
Harper’s Young People. 


First Tramp—I found this here bottle 
of spring bitters in a bar’l this morning. 
Second Tramp—T’row it away, Fitzey. 
S’posen’ dey was tocure you of that tired 
feeling! You might want to work.— 
Puck. 


Grace—It must have been hard for poor 
Mr. Kluth to perform the service at May’s 
wedding. Everyone says he was dead in 
love with her. 

Ethel—Poor, dear man! 
ceived a big fee.—Judge. 


Auctioneer—This book, gentlemen, is 
especially valuable, as it contains mar- 
ginal notes in the handwriting of Alexan- 
der Von Humboldt. A hundred marks | 
offered. Going—going—gone. Itis yours, | 
sir. (The autograph marginal note by | 
the renowned scholar was as follows: | 
‘“‘This book is not worth the paper it is 
printed on.”)—Zvening Post. 


An Iowa woman is said to have sent 
her husband to Sioux City to buy a motto 
for the Sunday school, but neglected to 
tell him what words were wanted or the 
size. The next day he was electrocuted 
by the following telegram from his wife, 
purposely made brief to save expense: 
‘*Mr. Blank Blank, Boodge Hotel, Sioux 
City. Unto usa child is born, eight feet 
long, two feet wide.” 


An absent-minded man arranged to 
give an elaborate dinner to a numerous 
and distinguished company. The ap- 
pointed evening arrived; the collation 
was ready to be served, but the guests 
came not. Half an hour passed, and still 
they did not come, and the host became 
uneasy. When the delay had grown to 
an hour, and not a man of them had 
shown up, his feelings were indescribable. 
And who can picture his agony of spirit 
when, on returning to his rocm, he 
chanced to pull open a drawer, and there- 
in found the whole bundle of invitations, 
which he had forgotten to send out !— 
Harper's. 


I hope he re- 


ASK YOUR FRIENDS 


Who have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla what 
they think of it, and the replies will be 
positive in its favor. r" -4 what Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla does, that tells the story of 
its merit. One has been cured of indiges- 





tion or dyspepsia, another finds it indis- 
pensable for sick headache or biliousness, 





Window Transparencies 


while others report remarkable cures . 
salt 


ecrofula, catarrh, rheumatism, 
rheum, etc. 


Hoop’'s Pits are purely vegetable. 





SUBSCRIBE Now For 1894 





A year’s subscription to SCRIBNER'S | 


MAGAZINE will bring into your home 
twelve monthly numbers, aggregating 
over 1500 pages of the best and most 
interesting reading, and more than 700 
beautiful illustrations.; 


Announcements. 

George W. Cable will begin iu the January number 
a romance entitled “John March, Southerner.” 
Two other important serials have been engaged: 
J.™M. Barrie, author of the famous “Little Minis. 
ter,” has written a new novel, the first since that 
famousstory. George Meredith, the great Eng- 
lish novelist, has in preparation a novel entitled 


“The Amazing Marriage.” 

SHORT STORIES will be abundant. 
W. D. Howells, Miss Elliot, W. H. Bish- 
op. Ludovic Halevy. Paul Bourget, Joel 
Chandler Harris and many new writers will 
contribute. 


STUDIES OF AMERICAN LIFE willbe an im- 


portant feature, including Newport, Bar Harbor. 
Lenox, etc., and the West. 

THE ILLUSTRATIONS will be even more nu- 
merous and beautiful than ever. A series of Front- 


ispleces chosen by Philip Gilbert Hamerton 
will be especially notable. 


Complete Prospectus sent on request. 
The numbers for 


SPECIAL OFFER. 1893 and a sub- 
scription for 1894, . Se $4.50 


The «ame, with back numbers bound in 
cloth, - *©« *« #« # = « .00 





Sample Copy, 10 cents. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743 Broadway, New. York. 





LITTELL’S LIVING AGE 


which has rounded out its 











' 
still maintains a standard of Literary_Excel- 


lence excelled by no other periodical. A Weekly | 


Magazine, it gives more than THREE AND 
A QUARTER THOUSAND double colum: 
octavo pages of reading matter yearly, forming 
FOUR LARGE VOLUMES, filled with the ripest 
thought of 


The Ablest Minds of the Age. 


A Glance Into The New Year. 


As heretofore, Tue Livinc Ace will present 
in convenient form a complete compilation of the 
world’s choicest literature; Encyclopedic in its 
Scope, Character, Comprehensiveness and Com- 
»leteness; representing every department of 
Knowledge and Progress. 

Le Copyrighted translations from the 

FRENCH AND GERMAN. 

Serial Stories of Exceptional Interest. 

Manette Andrey — A Picture of Life ye San 
Reign of Terror, trom the French of Pau! Per- 
ret, will begin with the first issue of the 

New Series, January ist. 

The Numidian, by Ernst Eckstein, the noted 
German novelist, wil! be begnn in an early issue, 

Other translations will follow. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
For $8.50 we will send to a New Subscriber Tue 
Livinc AGE for 1894 and a copy of Ridpath’s His- 
tory of the U.S. This is the best, and the only 
two-volume edition of this valuable history. Or, 

For $9.00, THe Livinc AGE for 1894, and the 
Personal Memoirs of Philip H. Sheridan,U.S.A. 
two volumes, marbled edges, bound in half seal. 

The prices given above include postage on THE 
LivinG AGE only. 

These are no cheap reprints, but books pub- 
lished at from $65.00 to $9.00 a set. 

&@ No library is complete without them. 

Send for descriptive circulars. 

B@ To all New Subscribers for the year 1So4, 
remitting before January 1, the weekly numbers 
of 1893 issued after the receipt of their subscrip- 
tions will be sent free. 

Published Weekly at $S.00 per year, free of 
postage. 

Sample copies of Tue LivinG AGg, 15c. each. 

S@ Rates for clubbing Tue Livinc Ace with 
other periodicals will be sent on application, 

Appress LITTELL & CO., 

31 Bedford St., Boston, Mass, 


MR. & MRS. T. E. M. WHITE 


OF NORTH CONWAY, N. H., 
Will be with some of their 


AND PHOTOCRAPHS, 
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MR. GEO. E. DAVENPORT’S, 
8 Hamilton Place, 
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Supreme Excellence, 














power in cl 


them all. 


The PUTNAM Hot-Forged and 
Hammer-Pointed Horse NAILS, 


Atthe World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago. 

“Supreme excellence in material, method in manufacture, and qualit 

of finished product; elasticity and 
uch. It allows the use of very small nails.’’ 

There is nothing beyond “supreme excellence,” nor is there anything comprised in a horse nail, 
except the “material from which it is made,” 
finished product.” Putnam Nails, by their “elasticity,” give slightly to the expansion and contrac- 
tion of the hoof while the horse is in motion ; by their “smoothness,” do not enlarge the nail holes 
in the hoof, while their “supreme excellence,” in “holding power in the clinch,” enables them to 
hold the shoe in the hardest service until worn out. 

By the “‘use of small nails,” large holes are avoided and money saved to the smith 

Thus it will be seen that the officials of the WORLD’S COLUMBIAN 
soocgmaee what qualites go to make up a good horse nail and that only the “Putnam” contains 


A medaland diploma worded : 


smoothness combined with holding 


“the method of manufacture,” and “quality of 
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A BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF THE GREAT FACTORIES 
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The Putnam Nail Company's Factories at Neponset, a suburb of Boston, Mass. 


ground are occupied by this plant and about 160,000 square feet or nearly four acres of floor space 
in the buildings. More than four hundred people are employed. 
The daily product exceeds eight tons of nails that are sent to every part of the world. 


The Putnam Nait is the only exclusively Hot- Forged and Hammer-Pointed Horse Nail in the 
World. In its manufacture the old hand process ts followed. 


Forged from end of rod, by hammers only. 


It is impossible for a Putnam Nail to Split, Sliver or Break when it is driven into the horse's 
hard hoof because in the process that is employed in their manufacture the metal is firmly welded 
into a perfectly sound, tough nail that is absolutely safe and outwears all others. 

See that your horse is shod with Putnam Nails. <_< 

They are not sheared but have smooth edges clear to the point. 


. PUTNAM NAIL, CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


| BOSTON, MASS. 





| Session Commences Oct. 4, 1893. 
| lars address, 
Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


COLLEGE OF 


ror |" 
pore | Physicians ana Surgeons 


| 
| 
| Recently Reorganized and Enlarged. 
| 
| 


SEXES Hospitals and Dispensaries directly connected 


Equa! privileges for both sexes. 


Hon. Edward Avery, President, 53 State St. 





Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 2Ist Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


44th Annual Session opens Sept. 27th, '98. A 4 years 
graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and 
‘Mnical work offers m~ gy’ advantages to students, 
who are also admitted to the clinics of the public 
Hospitals. Address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., 
Dean, 131 8. 18th St., Phila. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter Session epenes October Ist; ending May, 1393. 
Four years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, Labo 
ratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Students 
are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 


and information spy to 
E BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M. D, 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boyleton Street, Rooms 34 and 44. 
(Take Elevator.) 
Office Hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., Daily, Thursdays 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds # specialty, } maa diseases of 
women and children. 

rhe Doctor is ee go eclectic in her practice, aleo 

a thorough Medical Electrician. Her Retreat for 

the care of Chronic Diseases, at South Weymouth, 

if closed, the time being given wholly to city prac- 


ce. 
The Doctor’s free dispensary for the poor is still 
continued at her office Tuesdays, from 6 to 9 P. M. 

Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 

ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 
OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 

204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL and 
SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A.M. to 8 P.M. 











For the Holidays. 


SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 


For particu- 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE — 
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SHE SINCS 


The hundred thousand trained vocalists of 





side evenings—all know that in the comfort of 
dressing is flexibility of voice— 
No prima donna ever sang with 
uncomfortable corset — the 
Equipoise Waist is the grace- 
ful necessity of style and vocal- 
ism—To know all about it, and 
where to buy it, write to the 
George Frost Co., Boston, Mass. 








Dress Reform Garments. 


MRS. E. M. BRIGGS, 
Successor to the late Rachel A. Robbinson, 


PRACTICAL DRESS-MAKING, 


Also Undergarments from Stockinettes, Lisle, 
and the celebrated Silk Sponge Flannel, so highly 
recommended by physicians. All orders carefully 
filled. Mail orders solicited. 

131 Tremont St., Rooms 50 and 51. 

(Take elevator.) 








‘A Woman’s Remarkable Work for 
the Union. 


THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers for 
the second volume, about to be published, of the 
Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, con § 
the papers written by her under governmen 
auspices, and accompanied by notes may d 
them written by Miss Carroll in 1892. Price, $1.00. 
Those desiring to secure copies can send names to 
8. E. BLACKWELL, 1710 F. St., Washington, D. C. 
Names not to be accompanied by the money, as the 
book is not yet out, 


Nahant Fish Market. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
THe OLDEST Fish MARKET IN Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city proper and Longwood, 
~~ od Brookline. “a _ 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE Neo. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 














A ACH & COw 


America —the half million sweet voices of fire- 
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THE BOSTON TEA PARTY. 


Concluded from Fifth Page. 


at principle which they invoked, 
eX pty this hall itself its earliest con- 
secration—'*Taxation without representa- 
tion is tyranny.” We are the true con- 
servativee. We are the conservators of 
the spirit of 73 and °76. We only seek to 
bring back the nation to its early pledge. 
It is wisdom to seize every opportunity. 
every anniversary like the present, every 
place like this hall, every incident like 
that cowardly closing of the Old South's 
doors, to emphasize the identity of our 
rinciples with theirs; to gibbet in the 
ace of the world the hopeless inconsis- 
tency, the shameless hypocrisy, of a Gov- 
ernment which pretends to derive its 
force from the consent of the governed, 
while it leaves one-half the force, one- 
half the brain, and more than one-half the 
heart and conscience of its people without 
* On thet is tres, We ae - -“¥~ 
h to trust the people. 
ya enough to stand by the motto 
to which this old hall rang in the days 
gone by, that it is safe to trust a man with 
all the rights God gave him. And yet I 
think every year makes it plainer that we 
are never to win along this line. It has 
not been enough to convince woman that 
she had a right to vote. It has not been 
enough to convince her that it was for 
her interest to vote. We must convince 
her that it is her duty to vote, and then 
she will go through fire and water to do 
it. For that reason I believe the temper- 
ance agitation has done more for woman 
suffrage than all direct agencies com- 
bined ; and that is only one of the great, 
whole-hearted philanthropic movements 
which are to call women into the arena of 
public affairs. I risk my reputation to- 
night, in closing,—and it isn’t a great risk 
where I come from—upon the prediction 
that the ballot will come to your sex in 
some crisis of the State, when the man- 
hood of the country, struggling against 
some monstrous and malignant foe, shall 
feel the need of every moral sinew and 
fibre in the land to carry on the tight. 
Then the summons will go forth, and you 
will answer it, not because it is your 
right, nor because it is your interest, 
but because it is your duty; and the 
motto floating over a million gathering 
banners wil! be, “‘We come not for our- 
selves, but for the State."’ That is the true 
principle of our reform. Heaven give it 
= I want to add some 
. HIGGINSON: LW - 
aint ; because not onelword has been said 
to-night, and very little in the woman 
suftrage journals, about that great step 
which has been taken for the cause of 
woman in Massachusetts and in this 
country by the creation of Radclifte Col- 
lege. I do not think the advocates of 
women’s higher education themselves 
appreciate how great a step it is. Srill 
less do they appreciate how great the 
debt is that women already owe, as I 
myself predicted ten years ago that 
they would yet owe, to the public spirit 
and the determination of Charles William 
Eliot, the president of Harvard Univer- 
sity. The man who, six years ago, risked 
al) his influence with the Board of Over- 
seers to obtain the admission of women 
on equal terms to the medical school, 
though he failed in that, should have se- 
cured more of the confidence of women 
than he seems to have won, and he is now 
the person upon whom this whole great 
movement has turned, without whose 
skill and judgment it never could have 
been accomplished, and under whose 
guidance a great and permanent step has 
been taken. It is a comparatively easy 
thing for a young college or a small col- 
lege, with a few hundred students only, 
and not governed by its graduates, as 
Harvard is, to admit women, were it only 
as an experiment. But for an institution 
250 years old, with 2,000 pupils in its 
various departments, and a vast body of 
graduates, largely conservative, to give 
to women their full rights at once, is no 
such easy thing. You perhaps do not real- 
ize that, if Harvard College were fully to 
admit women on an equality to-morrow, it 
would not be merely conceding the op- 
portunity of the higher education to 
women, but the principle of woman suf- 
frage as well, because it would be im- 
possible to admit women there and not 
give them the right to vote every year 
on the overseers who govern the college; 
and it is that necessity,more than anything 
else, as I have reason to know, which holds 
back the graduates of the college from 
conceding everything at once. The es- 
sential thing has been conceded. It 
makes but little difference whether a man 
gives you his note for a thousand dollars 
or whether he endorses your note for the 
same amount. The seal of Harvard Col- 
lege on the Radclifle College diploma, the 
signature of President Eliot upon that 
diploma, makes that diploma as valuable 
a possession to every young girl who goes 
out from that institution to the farthest 
extremes of the country as if it proceeded 
from Harvard College itself. It is, there- 
fore, in my judgment—as a citizen of 
Cambridge, as & co-educationist, which 
neither the corporation of Harvard Col- 
lege nor the corporation of Radcliffe Col- 
lege yet is—one of the greatest steps that 
has been taken for women in Massachu- 
setts within my memory; and it is in 
order to bear my testimony to this point, 
and to the signal services of President 
Eliot in securing this point, that I have 
ventured thus far to take up that branch 
ubject. 
“le friends, you would not wish 
to separate without a few words from our 
friend, or we might rather perhaps be 
complimented if he is willing to call us 
his friends, Mr. Henry B. Blackwell. 
ADDRESS OF MR. BLACKWELL. nm 
ies and Gentlemen: As I sat here 
gisesten my mind went back to that 
wonderful meeting twenty years ago in 
this hall, and it seemed to me that the 
best thing that I could say would be 
briefly to count up our losses and our 
gains; and when I say our losses, I sim- 











A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Food 
Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 


106 Wall St., N.Y. 








ply remember the inevitable course of 
time, which carries away the generations 
one after another. In looking over the 
account of that meeting, I find that 
of the twenty-three men and women 
who took part either by speech or by 
letter in the meeting of 1873, thirteen 
have passed over to the majority, and only 
ten are left. And what a thirteen they 
were! Many of them the very apostles 
of our movement! I will name those noble 
men and women, that you may see what a 
galaxy we had with us twenty years ago. 
We had upon this platform Wendell Phil- 
lips, and James Freeman Clarke, and 
Charles W. Slack. We heard by letter 
from Angelina Grimke Weld and Sarah 
Grimke, and Abby K. Foster. Stephen S. 
Foster was with us. William Lloyd Garri- 
son, the Liberator, was here, and spoke 
as few but he could speak. We had 
Louisa M. Alcott, who wrote us a letter. 
We had Elizabeth K. Churchill, of 
Rhode Island, one of the most faithful of 
missionaries. We had a letter from 
George B. Loring, and one from Bishop 
Gilbert Haven, and we had the voice and 
the speech of Lucy Stoue. There are still 
left to us, of those who took part in that 
meeting, our honored chairman, Col. 
Higginson; Mary A. Livermore, who 
would have been here to-night but for 
illness caused by the very effort that she 
made to be here; Frederick Douglass; 
Theodore D. Weld, 90 years of age, but 
still living; Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
Julia Ward Howe, Rev. Dr. Bartol, Mary 
F. Eastman, Margaret W. Campbell, and 
myself. Thirteen are gone, ten are left. 

Those are the losses. But let us com- 
pare the state of the cause for which we 
have beert working, then and now. When 
we met twenty years ago, this flag had 
already been raised for twenty-six years. 
The woman's rights banner was raised 
by Lucy Stone in her brother’s church in 
Gardiner, Mass., in 1847, on her return 
from Oberlin College. 1847 to 1873 was 
twenty-six years; and they had worked 
a wonderful change. For what a world 
it was when she raised the banner! Talk 
about cold! How cold the atmosphere 
was then! Everything against the re- 
formers, nothing in their favor. But the 
laws were changed, public sentiment was 
ameliorated to that extent that the year 
before we met in Faneuil Hall in 1873, 
the great Republican party in its national 
convention put a woman’s rights plank in 
its platform. At the Republican State 
Convention at Worcester in 1872 they put 
the strongest plank that a woman suftrag- 
ist could writein their platform. What a 
progress in twenty-six years! But six 
months before the Faneuil Hall meeting, 
in the Legislature of Massachusetts, 
(and the members were almost all Repub- 
licans then, elected upon a woman suf- 
frage plank) a majerity voted down 
the woman suffrage bill; and in all this 
great country women were voters only 
in the little Territories of Wyoming and 
Utah. Wyoming was then a mere mining 
camp; Utah a peculiar people; and at that 
very time Senator Frelinghuysen had a 
bill before Congress to disfranchise the 
women of Utah, and later the vote was 
taken away from them. We had school 
suffrage only in the State of Kentucky 
for widows who had children at school, 
and in the State of Kansas. Only four 
years before, the British Parliament had 
given women municipal suffrage, which 
they have exercised ever since, and for 
four years this little beginning of suffrage 
had been in the Western Territories, and 
that was all. 

Now look at it. We have school suf- 
frage, instead of in two States, in twenty- 
one States. We have full municipal suf- 
frage in the great State of Kansas, ana a 
constitutional amendment for full suf- 
frage pending there. We have adniitted 
the State of Wyoming into the Union 
with a woman suffrage constitution, and 
now we have full suffrage in the State of 
Colorado, enacted by 6,300 majority. See 
what great triumphs we have achieved; 
and in no year since the agitation began 
has there been anything like the amount 
of progress, anything like the amount of 
discussion, anything like the amount of 
success that we have had during the past 
twelve months. I have here on the plat- 
form, for distribution, printed copies of 
the annual report of our society, and if 
you will take it with you and look it over, 
you will find that in twelve States, this 
very year, one of the legislative branches 
has passed a woman suffrage bill, which 
was afterwards defeated by the other 
branch or postponed. 

This meeting would not be quite what 
it ought to be, without a word from Lucy 
Stone. I will read you the speech that 
she made from this platform twenty years 
ago. Nothing that I can say will equal 
the simple sincerity of that woman, who 
never said a word that she did not believe, 
and never spoke for sensation. And if, 
at any time, she seemed extreme in her 
statement, it was because of the intensity 
of her feelings and the depth of her con- 
viction. 





Mr. Blackwell then read the speech 
made by Mrs. Lucy Stone at the Tea- 
Party of 1873, which was printed in the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL last week. It was 
listened to with profound attention, and 
seemed the natural culmination of what 
had preceded. Mr. Blackwell said in 
conclusion : 


Because we are on the high road to vic- 
tory—and we are nearer to it than many 
think—we have great reason to be thank- 
ful. We can aftord to sing a hymn of 
praise and thanksgiving, and I therefore 
suggest that we conclude this meeting by 
singing the old long-metre doxology. 

Accordingly the audience rose and sang 
the grand old hymn, ‘Praise God from 
whom all blessings flow.” 


Among the letters of regret received 
were the following: 
LETTER FROM SENATOR HOAR. 
UnitTep States SENATE, } 
Wasuinoton, D. C., Dec. 5, 1893. } | 

My Dear Sir,—It is not in my power to com- 
ply with your kind invitation to attend the cele- 
bration at Faneuil Hall, Dec. 16. I wish I could 
be there. I have no doubt that things will be 
going that evening much more to my satisfac- 
tion in Faneuil Hall than in the Senate Cham- 
ber. And I have no doubt that things would be 
going at that time much more to my satisfaction | 
in the Senate Chamber, if the conscience and 
good sense of the womanhood of America were 
represented there. 

I should be glad to take part with you in pro- 
moting what I think is the cause of true Repub- 
licanism and of true Democracy. I should like 
to pay my tribute of respect and affection to the 
lovely and gracious companion who has dis- 
appeared for a time from your side, and of 
whose friendship and leadership we were all so 
proud. I should like to congratulate our friends 
who will be present, on the steady gr »wth of the 
cause of woman suffrage, and upon its assured 
and not far distant triamph. Massachusetts 
was never before lagging and in the rear when 
justice and righteousness were at stake. I trust 
the cause of woman suffrage will not be an ex- 
ception. Iam, with high regard, 

Faithfully yours, Geo. F. Hoar. 


LETTER FROM GOVERNOR RUSSELL. 
CoMMONWEALTH OF maareen | 





Executive DEPARTMENT 
Boston, Dec. 11, 1893. 
Mr. FrRAnNcis J. GARRISON: 

My Dear Sir,—1 have received your very kind 
letter of Dec. 11, iuviting Mrs. Russell and me 
to be present at the 120th anniversary of the 
Boston Tea Party in Faneuil Hall, Dec. 16th. 
Mrs. Russell, | am sorry to say, will be unable 
to come, and I am great'y disappointed to add 
that long since I made an engagement which 
takes me out of the State at that time. Iam 
compelled, therefore, to send in my place my 
earnest expression of sympathy with the inter- 
esting event you commemorate, and my best 
wishes for a happy and successful meeting to 
you all. Very truly vours, 

Wm. E. Russet. 


LETTER FROM MRS. BERTHA HONORE 
PALMER. 

Cuicaeo, IuL., Dec. 13, 1893. 
My Dear Madam,-—\ fully appreciate the kind 
invitation extended to be present at the one 
hundred and twentieth anniversary of the Bos- 
ton Tea Party, and regret that I shall be unable 
to accept. I do not expect to be in the East at 
that time, and am so fully occupied with the 
reports, and other work attendant upon the clos- 

ing of the Exposition, that it is impossible for 
me to assume any outside interests. The work | 
which is necessary just now is more important | 
and requires more careful attention than any that 

has gone before. Therefore I am very much 
confined. With renewed regret that I must de- 
prive myself of the pleasure of being present at 
the celebration, and with kindest wishes for its 

success, I am Most cordially yours, 
BERTHA Honore PALMER, 
Pres't B. L. M. 


LETTER FROM FRED. DOUGLASS. 

Dear Mr. Garrison,—I regret exceedingly that 

I cannot be present at the proposed Boston Tea 
Party and assist in a manner, however humble, 
the recent triumphs of the righteous cause of | 
woman suffrage. I am sure the loss will be | 
mine. Very truly yours, 
FREDERICK Dove ass. 

















THE DRAMA. | 
GRAND OPERA HovusE.—“‘The Police | 
Patrol” will be the Christmas week attrac- 
tion. The former productions of this drama 
in Boston were most favorably received. 
The plot is founded on incidents that 
occurred in Chicago some years ago, and | 
includes many startling events. The 
play introduces a police patrol station, 
patrol wagon, horses, policemen and all 
the paraphernalia. The departure of the 
patrol at full speed is a leading feature. 
The sensational element is relieved by 
bright comedy and pleasing specialties. 
With the coming of the New Year Alex- 
ander Salvini will appear at the Grand 
Opera House in his extensive repertory. 
The young actor’s company has this 
season many notable stage people and is 
stronger than ever before. Salvini’s re- 
turn to Boston, where he is so well liked, 
will be recognized by large audiences 
throughout his engagement. - 
a i 

PARK THEATRE.—The 100th perform- 
ance of ‘‘Venus” or ‘Prince Kam,” was 
celebrated at the Park Theatre Monday, 
the 18th. The audience fairly overflowed 
the theatre, and ‘its enthusiasm lent zeal 
to the performers. Sunday next, Dec. 24, 





the Park Theatre doors will be opened for | 


the marvellous London artist, Miss Maud 

Lancaster. Her work is called ‘Thought | 
Transfer,” and without even the aid of | 
contact she performs almost incredible | 
things, passing through the audience | 
rapidly defining the numbers of bank | 
notes, identifying articles without seeing | 
them, et¢., and excelling even Washing- 
ton Irving Bishop. Miss Camille D’Arville 
the prima donna of the ‘Venus Co.” will 
have a benefit Jan. 2. Her many admirers 
will have an opportunity to hear her in 
‘**Venus,” and also in the second act of 
“The Bohemian Girl.” This wiil prob- 
ably be the last opportunity for some 
seasons to come for Bostonians to hear 
Miss D’Arville in this famous opera. Jan. 
6, Saturday evening, will be the last per- 
formance of ‘Prince Kam.” Jan. 8 Mr. 
omy A = pees ** Adonis,” supported 

y his large burlesque compan 
by Henry Dixey. . a ae 
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An Elegant Couch. A Most Comfortable Bed. 


For Limited Room Space it has no Equal. 


No Upholstering. 
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Loose Cover and Mattress. 


ALL DEALERS HAVE THEM. 
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MY ARCTIC JOURNAL. 


A Year Among Ice-Fields and Eskimos. 


By JOSEPHINE DIEBITSCH-PEARY. 


With an account of 


THE GREAT WHITE JOURNEY ACROSS GREENLAND. 


By ROBERT E. 


This narrative, of a full twelvemonth spent- by a 


PEARY, U. 8. N. 


woman midway between the Arctic Circle and the 


North Pole, is a unique and fascinating contribution to the history of Arctic exploration snd to the litera. 
ture of geographical discovery. Mrs. Peary’s studies of man and nature in the Polar realms, her graphic 
recital of doings and happenings at Redcliffe, of which her own experiences and adventures formed no 


inconsiderable part, and her modest account of her 


own role in this new field of woman's activity, 


constitute one of the most interesting literary productions that have gppeares in recent times from @ 
i 


female pen 


Mrs. Peary is the first woman who braved the terrors of t 
The strange people whom she describes had never before beheld a white woman. 


at interminable Arctic night. 
Lieutenant Peary’s 


account of the traverse of the inland ice is a fitting mo pee to his wife’s vigorous narrative, and the 


whole forms a history of one of the most remarkab 


science. 


e expeditions ever undertaken in the interest of 


The volume is a superb specimen of the printers’ art, being issued by the De Vinne Press. It 
contains twenty-one full page plates (including four in tint), in addition to numerous illustrations in the 
text. The illustrations are reproductions of the most striking of the photographs taken by Mr. and Mrs. 


Peary, and represent the best results of the photo-engravers’ art. 


The book is printed on highly 


calendered paper of the finest quality. A unique holiday gift. 


PRICE, $2. 


Autograph edition, on large, extra heavy Peper gilt top, rough edges, with Mra. Peary’s signature on 


the frontispiece. Price, $5. For sale by a 


price by 


The Contemporary Publi 


ooksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the 


5 BEEKMAN ST., 
NEW YORK. 


shing (0., 








BOWDOIN SQUARE THEATRE.—*Dark- 
est Russia,’ with its grand spectacular 
effects, has made a great success at the 
Bowdoin Square Theatre during the week. 
In spite of the attractions of the holiday 
season, the theatre has been filled with 
large audiences at every performance. It 
continues the attraction all next week, 
with a special matinee on Christmas day. 


> 


COLUMBIA THEATRE.—Christmas Day, 
with a special matinee and the evening 
performance, will inaugurate the last 
week for the successful run of ‘The 
Girl I Left Behind Me” at the Columbia. 
The fact that this will be the last week 
has increased the demand for seats, so 
that it is almost impossible to find any- 
thing unsold after six o'clock. During 
the coming week three mativees will be 
given, on Christmas Day, on Wednesday 
and Saturday. 

ee 

HOLLIS STREET.—John Drew’s recep- 
tion in ‘*The Masked Ball” at the Hollis 
has been most enthusiastic. Miss Maude 
Adams, has become a general favorite. 
‘*The Masked Ball’ will be given on Mon- 
day, Christmas Day, at the special matinee 
and in the evening. On Tuesday, Dec. 
26, Mr. Drew will be seen in **The Butter- 
flies’ by Henry Guy Carleton. He will 
assume the character of an officer of the 
New York Yacht Club. Mr. Drew is 
supported by a company even stronger 
than last season. ‘Ihe Butterflies” will 
be given during the balance of Mr. Drew’s 
three-weeks’ stay. 





FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Hoosac Tunnel Route 


SUNDAY TRAINS. 
Commencing Nov. 27, 1893. 

Leave Boston for Troy, ALBANY, ROTTERDAM JuUNc- 
TION and the West, 3.00 P. M. express, sleeping cars 
for Chicago, and 7 P. M. sleeping -car to Chicago. 

For UNION SQUARE and SOMERVILLE, 8.50, 9.00, 9.40 
A. M.; 12.00, 12.10, 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 8.00, 9.00, 
10.15 P. M. 

For stations on the WATERTOWN BRANCH, 8.50, 9.4) 
A.M.; 12.10, 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 8.00, 9.00, 
10.15 P. M. 

For CAMBRIDGE, 8.50, 9.00, 9.40 A. M.; 12.00, 12.10, 12.45, | 
1.10, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 7.30, 8.00, 9.00, 10.15 P. M. 

For WALTHAM, 8.50, 9.00, 9.40 A. M.; 12.00, 12.10, 12.45, 
1.10, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 7.30, 8.00, 9.00, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concorp, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 3.00, 7.80 P. M. 

For AYER JUNCTION and FiTcHBuRG, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 
8.00, 7.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For MARLBOROUGH, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

Local time-tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 


J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Ag’t. 


New York and New England Railroad 


—FOR— —FOR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Hartford, New York. 


Schedule of New York Trains. 


Noon Express, via Hartford. 
Leaves Boston ¢t 12M.; due New York 6.30. 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 





The White Train, via Air Line, | 
Leaves Boston *3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00 P. M. 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 





Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston ft 7.05 P.M.; due New York 7 A.M. 





*Daily, including Sundays. Daily, Sundays ex- 
cepted. City office,322 Washington Street. Depot, 
foot Summer Street, Boston. 

W. R. BABCOCK, Gen. Pass. Agent. 





SPECIAL NOTICES 


Wanted.—A position to write part of the day, 
or would take charge of an office in morning or 
afternoon. Address A. B. B., Box 3638, Boston, 





New England Women’s Club, 5 Park St.— 
Monday, Dec. 1s, 4 ?.M., Mr. Gamaliel Bradford 
will speak on “Recent Events in the U.S. Senate.” 
Club Tea at 6.30 P. M. 


Wanted.— A position as private secretary or as 
book-keeper, cashier and geoerm Office assistant. 
Highest references for ability and trust. Address 
HELEN MAR, 50 Hereford St., Boston. 

Wanted. —Typewriting that can be done on m 
own machine at home, copying or addresses; posi- 
tion as office assistant or private secretary. Address 
H.b.J., 10 Fairview Street, Dorchester, Mass. 








Visitors to Washington, D. C., can obtain 
good accommodations at Wimodaughsis, 1328 I St., 
N. W. Washington, D.C. Location central; rooms 
large and airy. Terms, $1 per day. Two persons 
in one room, 75 cents each. Extra cots in room, 50 
cents each. For further information, address ADA 
L. SMITH, Supt. 








UMBRELLAS 


FOR THE 


FLIOLIDAYS. 


We have manufactured specially for the Holi- 
day Trade a large assortment of Fine Umbrellas, 
for Men, Women and Children, together with ® 
good line of Medium and Low-Priced Goods. 
Prices from 


75 Cts. to $25.00. 


We manufacture our goods, and can give the 
best value for the money. 


Umbrellas Made to Order, Covered 
and Repaired. 

Orders by mail will receive prompt attention- 
Goods will be carefully packed and satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


CHARLES E. FOSS, 


9 TEMPLE PLACE, 


GLOVES 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


There is nothing more accept- 
able, and a very satisfactory stock 
is shown at 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


44 Temple Place. 


C. H. Simonds & Co.. Printers, 297 Congress Street 
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